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CASTAWAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “WRECKED IN 
PORT,” &c. &c. 
—~>---- 


CHAPTER VI. A MEETING BY DAYLIGHT, 


Whey Madge Pierrepoint arrived at her 
| lodgings, she found the door open, and Miss 
’ Cave looking down the street. 

“ At last, my dear,” said the old lady; 
al thought you were never coming; I 
have got “the fidgets upon me to-night, and 
have been up two or three times to look 
out for you; and when I heard your foot- 
step coming round the crescent—I would 
know it in a thousand—I thought I would 
wait, and get a little fresh air until you 
came up. Now in with you and get to bed 
at once; what with last night and all, you 
must be dog tired.” 

“ And I am very tired, Miss Cave,” said 


_ Madge, with a faint smile. 


“Tired, my dear; I have no patience 


| with that old Probus keeping you up to 
this hour. 


Was he pleased with what you 
did last night P” 

“Very much pleased indeed,” said 
Madge, recollecting the letter she had re- 
ceived from the Shakespearian enthusiast ; 

“he said he had not seen anything like it 
since Miss O’Neill.” 

“Did he? Now, come, that was very 
civil of him, and not bad judgment either, 
for I saw her myself, and you resemble 
her in many points. Come now, my dear, 
you are dropping off to sleep, just you 
O’Neill off to bed.” And the good old 
woman, closing the door, took Madge gently 
by the shoulder, and pushed her before her 
up the stairs. 

On the dressing-table, in Madge’s room, 
lay a twisted slip of paper. She took it 
up and read in Rose’s handwriting : 

“G. H. was greatly disappointed at not 





finding you to-night. He has pear 
very particular to say to you; he will be 
away all day to-morrow. He says he will 
see you in the evening, and you must 
keep yourself disengaged, as it is most im- 
portant. I wonder what it is: you will 
tell me, Madge, won’t you?” 

When Madge had finished reading the 
paper, she smoothed it out mechanically 
between her hands, laid it on the table | 
again, and seated herself on the edge of 
her bed. The words which she had just 
perused made no impression on her mind. 
Her thoughts went back to the interview 
she had gone through, and as she recol- 
lected Philip Vane’s last speech, her face 
grew grey, and set, and rigid, and her 
hands almost involuntarily locked them- 
selves together in front of her. 

“Not the remotest intention of going 
with me! that was what he said; his busi- 
ness engagements would prevent him. His 
business engagements! So that I am to 
go away to America, Australia, or to any 
other place where my employers may 
choose to take me, and he is to remain at 
home. I am to be thrown into such 
society as I may chance to meet, to make 
my own way as best I can, and he, the 
only person in the world to whom I can 
look, or ought to look, for advice, consola- 


| tion, or help, is to remain here, consoling 


himself for my absence by the receipt of 
a larger income derived from my earnings, 
which he will undoubtedly take every 
means to secure. It is too low, too mean, 
too unmanly ! 

“To go away by myself to the other end 
of the world for three years, that is what 
he asked me! I will not do it, come what 
may, I will not doit! I have been too patient 
and too quiet as it is; I have slaved for 
him ungrudgingly, unrepiningly, in the 
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knowledge that I was his wife, and in the 
ridiculous hope that his acknowledgment 
of my position was merely a matter of 
time. Now he proposes to get rid of me 
for three years, and with such a man as 
Philip Vane, it is not difficult to understand 
what that means. Threeyears! But only 
two have elapsed since we were married, 
and even in that short time my attraction 
for him has so waned, my hold on him has 
so relaxed, that he makes me such a pro- 
position as this. 

“ What is it?” she cried, suddenly, 
stepping leisurely across the room, and 
looking at herself in the looking-glass on 
the dressing-table. “ Have I grown plain, 
old, or repulsive? I confess I cannot see 
the alteration,” she added, proudly, shaking 
her hair back, after a moment’s inspection of 
herself; “ nor if Mr. Philip Vane thinks so, 
is his opinion shared by every one. Here,” 
laying her hand on Rose’s crumpled note, 
‘here is evidence to the contrary. Here is 
some one younger, better looking, and, un- 
less I am very much mistaken, better bred, 
than Mr. Philip Vane, who would give all 
that he holds dearest in life for the com- 
panionship which that gentleman despises ! 
Another example, God knows not wanted, 
of the misery set forth in those words, ‘ too 
late.’ If I had only known Gerald Hardinge 
—I talk like a fool! Gerald Hardinge is 
a boy, who is nothing to me, and Philip 
Vane is—my husband.” 

Her husband! The mere sound of the 
word sent her thoughts into a different 
current. Philip Vane was still the prin- 
cipal figure, not as she had just seen him, 
cold, sneering, practical, and hard, but 
ardent, romantic,and impassioned. Chep- 
stow Castle and the path along the wind- 
ings of the silver Wye, the young man so 
different in the polished ease of his de- 
meanour, and the style of his conversa- 
tion, even in the fit of his clothes, and his 
graceful negligent manner of carrying him- 
self, from any one she had ever seen before. 
The stolen interviews, the long walks, 
finally the quiet marriage, with the local 
fisherman and his wife as the only wit- 
nesses; all these scenes and imaginations 


| came floating across her brain and myste- 


riously served to still the storm which was 
raging within her breast. Philip could not 
mean what he had said; he could not think 
of parting with her for three years! It 
was to try her, perhaps, that he had sug- 
gested it; and she had fallen so readily 
into the trap. Perhaps she, too, was to 
blame ; her place was by his side, and she 
ought to have tried to fall in with his pro- 








position for her going to London. She 
would agree to that now, she would tell 
him so to-morrow, and then there would 
be no more questions of her goimg abroad, 
and the old happy time, the time of two 
years ago, would come back agaim. And 
so thinking, Madge Pierrepoint fell asleep. 

These kindly feelings, these hopes for the 
future, had not passed away when Madge 
awoke im the morning. On first opening 
her eyes, indeed, the sense of some im- 
pending calamity, which she had felt so 
strongly on the receipt of Philip’s last 
letter on the previous evening, haunted 
her again; but whem she recollected her 
recent thoughts, and her determination to 
submit herself to her husband’s wishes, so 
far at least as accepting an engagement in 
London was concerned, she speedily got 
the better of her weakness, and had not 
much difficulty in persuading herself that 
a happy future was yet in store for her. 
So, full of hopes and anticipations, she 
started forth soon after she had finished 
her breakfast. She knew that at that 
time she need fear no interruption from 
Rose, who during the whole of the morning 
was busy with her various lessons, or from 
Miss Cave, who, after the ordering of her 
little household, invariably set forth to take 
her place in the box-office of the theatre, a 
position which just then claimed her atten- 
tion even more rigidly than usual, as the 
season was about to terminate, and all out- 
standing accounts had to be carefully gone 
through. 

Madge knew, moreover, that at such an 
hour she should be able to walk through 
the streets without undergoing the severe 
scrutiny which was usually bestowed upon 
her. The good people of Wexeter, though 
better bred than those of many other pro- 
vincial towns, were yet human. Conse- 
quently, the sight of anybody whom they 
recognised as connected with the theatrical 
profession, when attired in ordinary cos- 
tume, and proceeding through the streets 
in an ordinary manrer, awoke in them an 
amount of curiosity which betrayed itself, 
even amongst the highest and most refined, 
in covert glance’, amongst the less de- 
licate in prolonged stares, and amongst the 
boys in loud shouts of recognition and war- 
whoops of a wild character, indicative of a 
desire on the part of the shouters to make 
an onslaught on the person observed, and 
to ascertain by pinches and other manual 
appliances, whether they were really flesh 
and blood. Miss Cave, indeed, had a legend 
which she was accustomed to narrate on 
special occasions, setting forth that within 
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the memory of her father, the actors had 
been known as “ lakers,” and that on any 
of them being recognised in the streets, 
the ery of “ The lakers, the lakers !” would 
call forth the utterance of the ferocious 
hint to “‘smash their heads agin the wall.” 
This, however, was in the dark ages, and 
now the recognised members of the com- 
pany were only subjected to a great amount 
of staring and whispered observations, ge- 
nerally of a complimentary character. 

Even from this torture—for torture it 
was to a sensitive-minded woman—Madge 
Pierrepoint was free during her early walk. 
It was a tacitly recognised tradition among 
the Wexeter people, that no one was to be 
seen in the streets until the afternoon. The 
members of the cathedral, their families, 
and a few ladies, old and young, regularly 
attended morning service, before and after 
which the female heads of families might 
have been seen discharging their market- 
ing duties; but the generality of these 
persons constituting what was called so- 
ciety in the good old town, never appeared 
in public until after that meal, which by a 
polite fiction passed as luncheon, but which 
in most cases was understood to be dinner. 

Thus, when Madge reached the lane at the 
back of the Dumpington turnpike, she found 
the spot almost as much deserted as on the 
previous night, scattered parties of work- 
ing people in the distant fields being the 
only human creatures within view. 

Eleven o’clock rang out from the cathe- 
dral as she arrived within sight of her desti- 
nation, and on hearing the sound she quick- 
ened her pace, and when she turned into 
the little lane, her heart was beating fast, 
and her face was all aglow. She was com- 
pensated for her hurry, however, by finding 
that she was first at the spot; and it was not 
until after she had taken two or three 
leisurely turns up and down, recovering her 
breath, that she heard the sound of wheels, 
and looking round saw Philip Vane alight 
from a cab by the turnpike, and advance 
towards her. 

That Major Vane was not in a very good 
temper, was evident from his first words. 

“ You are going to tell me that I am late, 
I suppose ?” he said, “but you need not, 
because I know it! Not that I overslept 
myself, or anything of that sort. How any- 
body sleeps at all in that infernal hotel is 
® matter of wonder to me; it’s a sim anda 
shame that a place like that shouldn't have 
something better than such a pot-house 
for a gentleman to put up at.” 

“*T wasn’t going to say a word about your 
being late, Philip; I am only sorry to hear 





you were not comfortable at the Half Moon. 
Everybody speaks so well of the house.” 

“It may be all very well for bagmen, 
and people of that kind,” said Major Vane, 
with great disgust. 

“Tt has the reputation of being very 
clean,” said Madge. 

“Clean,”” echoed the Major; “I knew 
you would say that! When people can say 
nothing else for an inn, they say it’s clean ! 
Just as when they can say nothing else for 
a man, they say he is good-natured. All 
I know is, the beds seem as if they were 
stuffed with potatoes instead of feathers, 
and they give you cotton sheets—cotton 
sheets, by Jove!” 

“Well, it was only for one night, Philip,” 
said Madge, soothingly; “‘ to-day you will be 
able to go back to your London luxuries.”’ 

““My London luxuries—while you 
struggle on here! Is that what you mean 
to convey ?” said Philip Vane, looking at 
her sharply. 

“No, indeed, I did not mean to convey 
anything of the kind,” said Madge, quietly ; 
‘“‘] meant no sneer. And, indeed,” she 
added, with a desperate effort of cheerful- 
ness, “I do not intend you to enjoy those 
luxuries, if luxuries they be, much longer 
by yourself. I intend to come up and 
share them with you.” 

“The deuce you do!” said the major, in 
aloud key. “Oh, you have been thinking 
over what I said to you last night, then ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And what is the result of your delibe- 
ration F” 

“JT will tell you, Philip; but before I 
tell you, let me say one word about myself, 
about ourselves. I have been thinking a 
great deal, not merely about this one pro- 
position, but about our lives altogether, 
and it strikes me that, for the last few 
months at all events, there has been a sort 
of division between us, not expressed, in- 
deed, but nevertheless existing, which 
should not be. Our interests are one, and 
our great point in life should be to carry 
them out by working together loyally, and 
in unison. Do you follow me, Philip ?” 

He was standing with his face turned 
towards her now, but with his eyes looking 
far away over her shoulder, swaying him- 
self to and fro, and switching his legs with 
a small cane which he carried in his hand. 

“Oh, yes, I follow you,” he said; “it 
isn’t time for me to speak just yet, while 
youare dealing in generalities. 1 am wait- 
ing until you come to the point, before I 
have my little say.” 

Madge winced as he spoke, but took no 
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further notice. Then she proceeded: “I 
have no doubt that Ihave been very foolish 
in allowing my fears to get the better of 
me, and in refusing to go and act in Lon- 
don. Jt must seem ridiculous to you that 
I should be wasting what remains to me 
of my youth and energy, in playing to pro- 
vincial audiences, and in earning so small 
a salary. I can fully understand that, 
from what you saw of me two years ago, 
you imagined that I should by this time 
have made much greater progress, and 
been enabled to contribute much more 
effectively to our income. You shall not 
have that cause for complaint any longer. 
I will not even refuse to appear in any 
style of character, which your good sense 
and knowledge of the world may decide 
that I should undertake with a chance of 
success ; I will give up any scruples of the 
kind which I have hitherto held, and if 
you will get me an engagement—and I am 
sure, amongst all the people you know, 
there must be plenty who would be proud 
to oblige you—I will go to London.” 

She looked up into his face as she said 
these last words, and made a slight move- 
ment of her hand towards him, as though 
expectant of some little recognition of her 
speech. In this, however, she was disap- 
pointed. Major Vane merely stopped him- 
self in the act of switching his legs, and 
looking down at her, said: ‘“ You seem to 
have mistaken what I said to you last 
night; there was no question of going to 
London in the matter.” 

“No, not in what you last proposed, I 
know ; but you have said more than once 
that you wished I would go to London, 
and now I am not merely willing, but 
anxious to do so, Philip.” 

“It seems impossible to get you women 
to be business-like,” said Major Vane, pet- 
tishly. “ I took the trouble to come down 
here yesterday, bringing you an offer, which 
Ishould have thought you would only have 
been too glad to have availed yourself of, 
and given me my reply at once. You de- 
manded time for deliberation, and I ac- 
corded it. Now, when you should com- 
municate to me your decision, you branch 
off upon a totally different topic.” 

His tone was harsh and morose, his 
manner half scornful, half savage. As 
Madge listened to, and looked at him, all 
her recently formed resolutions of submis- 
sion, all her growing hopes for peace in 
the present, and happiness in the future, 
melted away. If such were to be the re- 
sponse to all her overtures of affection, 
they had been made for the last time. 





Hurt, proud, and defiant, she threw her 
head back and said, with as much calmness 
as she could call to her aid: “Since you 
wish our relations to be merely on a strict 
business footing, you will find me prepared 
to meet your wishes so far. You ask me if 
I will accept a three years’ engagement to 
travel with a theatrical company through 
America and Australia, you, during that 
time, remaining in England. Do | state 
the matter rightly ?” 

“With almost legal precision,” said 
Major Vane, with a sneer. 

“Then to that proposition I answer, 
‘No! no! no!’ See here, Philip Vane: I 
came to you this morning prepared to do 
my best to set matters right between us, 
to meet you more than half-way, to give 
you, if it were possible, even more freedom 
than you have now, and not to attempt to 
claim my position until I had made such a 


name in London as would render you not |; 


ashamed to acknowledge me. To this sepa- 


ration—for such the Australian scheme | 


really is, call it by what name you like— 
I could not have consented, but it might 
have been modified in some way, or if you 


had been kind and gentle with me, I— | 


God knows—I might have gone away. 
But,” she added, speaking slowly, and 
curling her lip, and looking him full in the 
face, “ when you allow your hard bed and 


cotton sheets to influence your temper so | 
far as to make you forget, not merely the | 


regard due to me as your wife, but the 
respect which I should claim as a woman, 
I meet you on your own ground, and dis- 
tinctly refuse to accept this offer which you 
have made me !” 

** Oh, you do, do you?”’ said the major, 
slowly, giving his legs one vicious switch ; 
“don’t let’s have any mistake about it this 
time, let me understand you quite clearly. 
You refuse ?” 

“Ido!” she cried, exasperated at the 
mocking tone in which he spoke; “I do, 
and I tell you so, plainly! Do you think I 
have been blinded by this pretext for an 
instant? Do you think that I do not see 
plainly enough that your object is to rid 
yourself of me, apparently for a time only, 
but really for ever?” 

“ Well, and suppose it were ?” he said, 
quietly. 

“ Suppose it were !” she echoed; “ well, 
then, I tell you plainly, I would frustrate 
it. Do you hear? There is a devil I have 
in me, which once roused renders me & 
match for you, long-headed and crafty as 
you are.” 

“ Nice style of woman this, by George,” 
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muttered Major Vane, low, but loud enough 
for her to hear. 

“ If she is not a nice style of woman, she 
has only you to thank for it,” cried Madge. 
“‘ What she is, you made her, for what she 
will be, the responsibility will rest on you. 
If you were a different style of man, I 
would speak to you in a different way. I 
would appeal to you, for God’s sake, to 
remember what we are to each other, and 
to avert this ruin of soul and body, which 
is overhanging us, byacknowledging me and 
giving me a portion, a very small portion, 
of your life. But to you I simply say that 
I am your wife, that I shall claim the posi- 
tion which the law will award me, and that 
any attempt of yours to disown or get rid 
of me will be fruitless and vain.” 

As she uttered these last words, she 


throwing out her hand. It was a natural 
movement with her; but scarcely had she 
made it, before she grew hot and flushed, 
knowing to what taunt she had exposed 
herself. Philip Vane was much too brutal 
to neglect such an opportunity. 

‘“‘ Brava, brava!” he cried, clapping his 
hands softly together. “‘ Deuced good that ; 
always keep your energy for your perora- 
tion! You really have improved wonder- 
fully, and I am deuced sorry for Wuff’s 
sake that you decline to astonish—not the 
natives, but the colonists. Now to busi- 
ness; you have been remarkably candid 
with me, I will be equally frank with you. 
In the first place, the fact, which you make 
such a point of asserting, and which you 
look upon as your trump card—that I am 
your husband—would be the very thing 
which would upset your appie-cart, and 
ruin your play! I have only to prove 
that I am your husband, and the law, 
which you were good enough just now to 
threaten to evoke, will give me the power 
of forcing you to accept this very excellent 
offer, which you refuse so contemptuously.” 

“TI don’t believe it.” 

“Exactly. I thought you wouldn’t, and 
unfortunately it isn’t a question which we 
shall be able to bring to any issue, as I 
don’t intend to assert my conjugal rights. 
You have happened to hit with remarkable 
dexterity the right nail on the head. I did 
intend our little separation to be not merely 
temporary, but final. Oddly enough, I 
intend it still.” 

“You may intend it,” said Madge, bit- 
terly, “ but you cannot carry it out.” 

“ There,” said the major, giving his leg 
a few persuasive taps, “there we differ ! 


understand I admit that at once! If, to 
speak after the pleasant fashion which you 
have adopted—if you had been another 
style of woman, I might have been more 
reserved. I might have introduced a little 
innocent deception into the matter, have 
told you, as they do in novels, that our 
marriage isn’t a legal one, either because 
the parson was a postman in disguise, or 
that I was a Quaker, while you were a 
Protestant, or some ingenious stratagem of 
that kind. But with you I do nothing of 
the sort; I fully admit the legality of our 
marriage, while at the same time I bid you 
a respectful farewell.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

“Simply this, that by a method more 

speedy, more efficacious, and less expensive 
than any known to your friend the law, I 
dissolve this marriage between us! And I 
will be generous enough to let you into my 
plan, which is as simple as it is excellent. 
From this day forth you will never look 
upon me again. I disappear, efface myself, 
as the French say! Don’t ask me how, 
because I scarcely know myself yet; I may 
emigrate, I may go abroad, may join Wuff’s 
company as the Bounding Brother of 
something or other. I don’t know what I 
shall do, but I do know this, that you will 
never see me again. Listen now, Madge 
Pierrepoint,” said he, suddenly changing 
his tone, “ for Madge Pierrepoint you are 
once again. I have been talking in a light 
tone, but I have meant every word I said, 
every syllable, by George! Our marriage 
is known to no one but ourselves, and 
when we decide upon ignoring it, it is just 
as though it had never happened. I will 
never interfere with your plans and pro- 
jects. I swear that! But on your part 
you must leave me free! I need say no- 
thing about that, however, for you will 
have no choice in the matter.” 
He turned and walked rapidly away, 
without turning his head. Had he looked 
round, possibly he might have felt some 
touch of compunction or compassion, for 
he would have seen his wife lying senseless 
on the ground. 





OLD SATIRICAL PRINTS. 





Tue days of the Tudors and the Stuarts 
were marked by numerous examples of the 
use of caricatures and satirical prints in 
illustration of the politics, religious quarrels, 
dress, amusements, manners, and customs 
of the people. Such pictorial sketches, 
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which they were often associated, are 
valuable as keys to unlock the history 
of those times. Ballads, broadsheets, 
monodies, copies of verses, petitions, com- 
plaints, short poems, libels, trials, humor- 
ous satires, stinging epigrams; together 
with rude woodcuts, pencil sketches, illu- 
minated headings to manuscripts—all, if 
viewed aright, are historical memoranda 
of the greatest mterest. Many of these 
queer old pamphlets and prints admit us 
in a notable way into a knowledge of the 
thoughts, habits, diet, peculiarities, homes, 
gossip, trades, and domestic economy of 
those who were emphatically the people. 

There are, for instance, in the British 
Museum, rich stores of prints and draw- 
ings, some in books, and some on single 
sheets of paper, full of such suggestive in- 
formation. e may adduce (without 
going back to earlier dates) Bateman’s 
Cristall Glasse of Christian Reformation ; 
wherein the Godly maye beholde the 
coloured Abuses used in this our present 
Time. It is a small pamphlet, published 
in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and adorned with several little homely 
woodcuts illustrating Sloth, Envy, Gluttony, 
Wealth, Pride, Vanity, and many other 
evil things. It tells us something of the 
religious animosities of that period, that 
nearly all the persons who are concerned 
in the evil deeds are represented as popes, 
priests, monks, and nuns; but apart from 
this there is a wonderful amount of detail to 
be picked up relating to dwellings, rooms, 
furniture, fireplaces, cooking vessels, ap- 
parel, and daily usages. There is a broad- 
sheet extant, belonging to a later period 
of Elizabeth’s reign, which illustrates the 
curious tendency of that age to visit shrews, 
scolds, and vixens with a mingled punish- 
ment of satire and vituperation. Whether 
those unfavourable specimens of woman- 
hood were relatively more abundant then 
than they are now, or whether men were 
more inclined to disparage their wives, are 
delicate questions to solve; but true it is 
that satires of this kind were abundant in 
the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
The broadsheet warns us thus: 

Who marieth a Wife vppon a Moneday, 

If she will not be good vppon a Twesday, 

Lett him go to y° Wood vppon a Wensday, 

And cutt him a Cudgell vppon a Thursday, 

And pay her soundly vppon a Fryday, 

And she mind not, y® Divil take her a Saturday, 

Then he may eat his Meat in peace on y® Sunday. 
The sheet is adorned with seven small 
woodcuts, representing the scenes thus 
assigned to the seven days of the week. 

Another of the bits of fun or sarcasm 





largely indulged in, was the accusing of 
women of gossiping whenever they met. 
The old playwrights furnish a profusion 
of examples; but there is one particu- 
lar broadsheet worth notice, on account 
of the amount of information uncon- 
sciously given on other subjects. It has 
a large engraving, with eight pictures cr 
scenes, and thirty-six verses relating to 
those scenes. The whole is called Tittle 
Tattle; or, the Several Branches of Gos- 
siping; and it appears to have been pub- 
lished very near the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign. It lets us into many curious bits of 
knowledge concerning every-day life, apart 
from the skit at women, which the artist 
evidently regarded as the most important 
matter. The first picture represents a bed- 
room scene, with several women, a baby, 
caudle-cups, and so forth; in it the gossips 
sit round an open fire on a tiled hearth, 
with a hood over it by way of chimney 
The second is called At the Market. There 
is a kind of rough shed, to which a miller 
has brought a mule laden with sacks of 
corn; other sacks are placed up against 
posts; a salesman is taking corn out of an 
open sack to weigh in a balance; several 
women are standing near, all tattling, and 
most of them carrying flour-bags under 
their arms; four more are sitting with 
vegetables, melons or pumpkins, and other 
fruit ; while others have small hand- 
baskets. This little rude woodcut tells 
plainly of the days when housewives bought 
their own corn, ground their own flour, 
and made their own bread. At the Bake 
Hous in like manner shows that, though 
women made the loaves of bread, they 
had not the facilities for baking at home. 
Women are assembled, each bringing her 
lump of dough to be baked into a loaf; a 
baker is thrusting the dough into his oven, 
by means of a peel or long-handled wooden 
shovel, and there is a broom at hand tosweep 
out the embers of the wood fire with which 
the oven is heated. There is also a woman 
bringing in a pasty in a dish to be baked, 
just as a workman’s wife now takes a pie 
to the bakehouse. In the picture called 
At the Aele Hous there is not so much 
insight afforded imto what may be called 
domestic life, the satirist being too much 
engaged in showing women drinking ; but 
the fire outside the Half Moon, the 
benches round the fire, the large flagon, 
and the lidded noggins, are noteworthy ; 
while an old soldier passing by, with 
buckler at his back and broadsword 
over the shoulder, shows how the queen’s 
soldiers were dressed and armed in those 
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days. Washers at the River tell us of 
times when laundresses did not use hot 
water for their cleansing labours (unless 
indeed the “fine things” were attended 
to separately at home). Two women are 
carrying off washed linen in a tub, by 
means ofa pole passing through two handles 
and resting on their shoulders; a mistress 
is scolding them, and they are retorting; 
a woman stands on a stool in the river, 
beating wet linen with a mallet or wooden 
bat ; another is kneeling on a stool, wash- 
ing in the river; several women are idling 
about and chatting; two are fighting, and 
one is trying to separate them. At the 
Church the women sit on hassocks at one 
side of the church, while the men stand on 
the other side. We may perhaps attribute to 
the ill-nature of the artist the fact that he 
represents the preacher as addressing the 
men, while the women are all looking round 
about and chattering. There is an hour- 
glass near or on the pulpit, to enable the 
preacher to regulate the length of his ser- 
mon—clocks inside churches, and even out- 
side, not being very plentiful. At the 
Hottie Hous introduces us to a women’s 
warm bath; and it would be interesting 
to know how many there were of such 
establishments in the Tudor times. Very 
little mention is made of them by dignified 
historians ; indeed, so far as we are aware, 
the matter has been left nearly unmentioned 
through sheer want of knowledge. Be this 
as it may, here we sce the vaulted interiors 
of two chambers, with dormer openings in 
a slated roof; the floors are tiled. In one 
room are several women, in varions stages 
of deshabille, playing about and gossip- 
ing. Towels hang on the wall. In the 
other chamber, two women are sitting in 
large tubs; boards, resting on the tubs 
in front of the women, have food and 
drink placed on them. That it was a 
public bath is shown by the sign of the 
Crown. At the Conditte introduces us to 
a state of things which prevailed in London 
before the days of Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
and prevails still in many country towns. 
Women are surrounding a circular conduit, 
gossiping and filling their pails; two are 
quarrelling and fighting; while a water- 
carrier is bearing one of those peculiar tall 
cans in which the water was hawked about. 

Coryat’s Crudities, published in the 
early part of the reign of James the First, 
frequently contained in the early editions 
engraved frontispieces, which throw a good 
deal of light on the minor details of life in 
various countries. Coryat visited France, 


Netherlands, and jotted down numerous 
descriptions of what met his view, or, to 
use his own words, “ hastily gobbled up,” 
during a five months’ journey. A frontis- 
piece to his book depicts, in one scene, 
Coryat travelling in a Picardy covered cart 
drawn by two horses; in a second, crossing 
a mountain in a chair carried by two men; 
in a third, rowing in a gondola under the 
window ofa house in Venice, from which a 
lively lady pelts him with eggs ; in another, 
sleeping in a stable at Bergamo: and so on. 
Each of these little bits (for they are all 
very small) tells its story of something real, 
as that something existed two centuries 
and a half ago. 

In the time of Gustavus Adolphus, a 
broadsheet appeared in Germany, contain- 
ing pictures of some Irishmen who served 
in hisarmy. From this we learn that the 
men wore long-skirted coats reaching to 
the knee, a broad bonnet, a loose-sleeved 
under-coat, a girdle, and full breeches ; they 
carried bows, arrows, swords, and guns. 
Underneath the picture are some lines in 
German, bemoaning the troubles which the 
sins of the country had brought upon her. 
The Irish legionaries of the invader are 
described as “hardy and strong, dark- 
coloured like gipsies, short in stature, 
eager to fight, furnished with muskets, and 
skilful in the use of bows and arrows, ready 
to cut their way with long knives. Their 
clothes and caps have a barbarous appear- 
ance, almost all black; their shoes are 
chiefly made of, and tied on with, bark of 
trees. They make shift with little food ; 
if they have no bread, and are hungry, they 
dig roots out of the earth, with which they 
are easily appeased.” An intelligible pic- 
ture this of rough-and-ready adventurers, 
always fighting, or prompt to fight! 

Elizabeth, James the First, and Charles 
the First, are well known to have granted 
patents and monopolies to all kinds of 
crafty and unworthy persons, and for 
numerous branches of trade, in return for 
money payments to replenish the sove- 
reign’s purse. Sometimes the mannfacture 
of certain articles, sometimes the retailing, 
sometimes the importing, sometimes the 
exporting, were granted to the favoured 
parties as special monopolies; while in 
other cases the patentee had a right to 
claim royalties or percentages on all the 
sales effected by regular dealers. In this 
way the list of monopolies became at 
length enormous. Wine, oil, salt, starch, 
tin, steel, coals, currants, iron, playing- 





Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and the 


cards, calf-skin, felts, canvas, ox-shin 
bones, potash, aniseed, vinegar, aqua- 
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pilchards—all were subject in divers ways 
to the operation of this pernicious system. 
The satirists and artists were not slow to 
attack the monopolists with pen and pencil. 
There appears to have been one Alderman 
Abel, who held a monopoly of some kind 
for the sale of wine in the City of London. 
A broadsheet was published about him at 
a time when he had become enriched by 
his monopoly. One woodcut represents 
him at his wine-office in Alderbury Church- 
yard, while another shows his wife sur- 
rounded by the good things of life. The 
complaining reproaches in the lines beneath 
the woodcuts are full of little instructive 
bits: “His wive’s shoes must not now 
shine with the smeering and unsightly 
unguent of kitchen stuffe, but the purest 
Blacke that Spaine affords must now cover 
her happy feet.” ‘ Their children must be 
nursed and bred at Hyegate, and (because 
the Court breeding is not gentle enough) 
have select persons on purpose for their 
better education.” ‘‘ Her manifolde Chaine 
and Tiffinie Ruffe, without the addition of 
her Sattin Gowne, Hood, and round be- 
guarded Petticoat, speake her supereminent 
for a Citie Patron-ship at least.” “ His 
patent for the Office of Wine being granted, 
not a firkin of wine can be conveyed with- 
out a ticket from Alderbury Churchyard, 
but one of this noble Alderman’s sprites 
will prie into it; and, because it wants 
hallowing with a note, it must be damned 
to the bottom of his cellar.” 

The mountebank was a well-known cha- 
racter in streets and fairs in the old days; 
and humorous prints throw light on many 
queer sayings and doings connected with 
the lives of such men. In some cases the 
broadsheet, or hand-bill of the exhibitor 
himself, has been preserved. One of these 
belonged to Hans Buling, a Dutch mounte- 
bank well known in London. He was a 
grotesque-looking fellow, very fantastical 
in dress, and was attended by a monkey, 
which he had taught to act the part of a 
Jack-pudding attendant. Buling himself 
had once been a Jack-pudding to some 
other mountebank, and thus well knew the 
secrets of the craft. His broadsheet re- 
presents him bedizened with finery, holding 
a scroll and a phial; at his feet an ape 
and a chest of medicines; while his Jack- 
pudding is coming from behind a curtain. 
Beneath the picture is an ample versified 
account of the wonderful cures he can 
effect, beginning : 





Past, present, and to come. 


Then he goes on to say : 

Thousands I’ve dissected, 

Thousands new erected, 

And such cures effected, 

As none e’er can tell. 

Let the palsie shake ye, 

Let the chollick rack ye, 

Let the crinkum b ye, 

Let the murrain take ye, 

Take this and you are well. 
After much else (unquotable to modern 
ears) he winds up with the exhortation: 

Read, judge, and try, 

And if you die, 

Never believe me more. 
The rogue must have enjoyed the joke con- 
tained in the last two lines. Another 
mountebank, somewhat later in date, 
caused his portrait to be engraved with 
the sonorous inscription in dog-Latin: 
“ Magnifico Smokentissimo Custardissimo 
Astrologissimo Cunningmanissimo Rabbi- 
nissimo Viro Jacko Adams de Clerkenwell 
Greeno hanc Lovellissimam sui Picturam.” 
Then, in the corner where the painter’s and 
engraver’s names are usually placed, there 
is the further entry, ‘“‘ Hobbedebooby pinxit 
et scratchabat.”’ Jack Adams, the cunning 
man of Clerkenwell Green, is represented 
in this picture, standing at a table, with 
a horoscope, an alphabet hornbook, and 
a Poor Robin’s Almanack before him; a 
tobacco-pipe is sticking in his girdle; a 
slatternly woman is coming into the room, 
saying, “Please, sir, can you tell my 
fortune ?” 

The complaints by workmen concerning 
the low rate of wages, and the starvation 
life of those who make up cheap clothing 
for slop-sellers, are by no means of recent 
origin. A broadsheet ballad, about the 
Commonwealth time, or a little later, is 
called the Clothier’s Delight; or, the 
Rich Men’s Joy and the Poor Men’s 
Sorrow, wherein is expressed the crafti- 
ness and subtlety of many clothiers in 
England, by beating down the workmen’s 
wages : 

Combers, weavers, and spinners, for little gains, 

Doth earn their money by taking hard pains. 

And the broadsheet further tells us that 
the song is to be “sung to the tune of 
Jenny come tyeme.” The woodcuts are on 
a par with the verses. . 

If we come to the reign of Charles the 
Second, we have abundant proof of the 
strong language used in the broadsheets 
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and ballads relating to political affairs. 
When Oliver was dead, and it was safe to 
abuse him, there appeared such effusions 
as the following: The English Devil; or, 
Cromwell and his Monstrous Witch Dis- 
cover’d at Whitehall: with the Strange 
and Damnable Speeches of the Hellish 
Monster, by way of Revelation touching 
King and Kingdom: with a Narrative of 
the Infernal Plots, Inhumane Actings, and 
Barbarous Conspiracies of this Grand Im- 
postor and most Audacious Rebel, that 
durst aspire from a Brewhouse to the 
Throne, Washing his Accursed Hands in 
the Blood of his Royal Sovereign. The 
title being thus highly spiced, we can well 
believe that the ballad or effusion itself is 
not wanting in vituperation. 





CAPTURED BY PATAGONS. 





A Frencu traveller, Monsieur A. Guin- 
nard, in order to confirm his countrymen 
in their innate love of their village steeple, 
has published an account of what befel him 
when, in the naughtiness of his heart, he 
ventured into the wilds of South America.* 

Assuredly, Monsieur Guinnard’s mis- 
fortune was great, and his sufferings as a 
slave most unusual in kind. The selfish 
public finds its consolation in the de- 
scription he gives of tracts of country and 
half-savage tribes hitherto unseen by Euro- 
peans. 

He was twenty-three years of age when he 
went to seek his fortune, in 1855. To reach 
the place where the streets would be paved 
with gold, he had to traverse an enormous 
desert region on foot, in company with an 
Italian named Pedritto, who had left his 
home on the same promising errand. How 
they kept body and soul together, and lost 
themselves like babes in the wood—except 
that there was no wood—were long to tell. 
They went on their way, eating such game 
as they could catch, not particular whether 
it were cooked or raw. At last they caught 
a Tartar, in the shape of a party of Indians, 
who cut short poor Pedritto’s biography, 
and were about to leave Monsieur Guin- 
nard for dead, when one benevolent savage 
resolving to spare him, in order to convert 
him into a domestic animal, stripped him, 
tied his hands behind him, and set him 
astride on a fiery steed, no more encum- 
bered with superfluous clothing than him- 
self. This completely stripped condition 
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* Trois Ans d’Esclavage chez les Patagons. Récit de 
Ma Captivité, par A. Guinnard, Membre de la Société 
de Géographie. 





continued afterwards to be his invariable 
and every-day costume. It was a capital 
plan for preventing his pilfering by hiding 
small articles in his waistcoat-pocket. 

The tribe into whose clutches he had fallen 
were the Poyuches, who wander along the 
banks of the Rio Negro from the neighbour- 
hood of the island Pacheco to the foot of 
the Cordilleras, a mountainous country cut 
up by deep valleys. After a few montlis 
of this vagabond life, no trace of the 
European was visible in his person. Thus 
acclimatised, he was sold by the Poyuches 
to some Puelches, who were staying with 
them on a visit, for the small price of a 
horse and an ox. He seems to have been 
purchased rather as a curiosity than with 
any hope of his turning out useful. How- 
ever, the buyers grinned a grin of satisfac- 
tion which would have highly diverted 
him under any other circumstances. 

When Turks are unusually angry with a 
slave, they threaten to sellhim. Monsieur 
Guinnard learned to understand a slave's 
fear of being sold, and the feeling that 
makes him rather bear the ills he has, than 
fly to others that he knows not of. As the 
Poyuches had done, so did the Puelches ; 
they sold him out of speculation to some 
eastern Patagons, who seemed likely to treat 
him with the same tender mercies. People 
fond of changing horses, often give a one- 
eyed fora blindone. Monsieur Guinnard’s 
change of masters scarcely promised better 
results. Nevertheless, this time, he felt 
less repugnance, as his new owners ap- 
peared just a little more human than his 
previous enslavers. Their stature ap- 

roached six feet, but their personal type 
differed little from that of the Puelches. 
Their bust was long, compared with their 
height, so that on horseback they looked 
taller than they really were. Their limbs 
were well-proportioned ; their heads large, 
almost square, flat on the top of the skull, 
the forehead, and also the chin, project- 
ing, which, combined with a long thin nose, 
gave them a singular profile. 

Continual opportunities of observing the 
bodily strength of the Patagons enabled 
their captive, who witnessed their nume- 
rous exercises, to feel assured that it greatly 
surpasses that of Europeans. He saw them 
adroitly seize with the lasso an untamed 
horse, pull it up suddenly when at full speed, 
resist unaided the animal’s shock simply 
by leaning in the opposite direction, until 
it rolled half-strangled on the ground ; and 
their muscles, while performing these feats, 
were not more apparent than in their 
normal state. The physical organisation 
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of the Indians is much superior to that of 
civilised men. They bear with the greatest 
ease continued privation and fatigue, during 
journeys of two or three months which they 
perform almost without taking rest, gallop- 
ing on day and night. When they start 
on a pillaging expedition four or five hun- 
dred leagues off, besides the twenty or 
thirty horses which each man has with 
him, they take scarcely anything except 
the lassos, lances, and boleadoras, which 
they employ both for procuring the means 
of existence and for fighting. Only the 
epicures of the party put under the piece 
of leather, which serves as a saddle, a few 
slices of salt meat dried in the sun, which 
they eat with a mixture of horse and beef 
fat. 

According to the accounts of the Pata- 
gons in general, the immense desert which 
lies between the chain of the Andes, the 
south bank of the Rio Negro, the eastern 
coast, and the Straits of Magellan, is not, 
as has been hitherto stated, completely 
sterile. On the contrary, at least a third 


of this area is exceedingly fertile, especi- 
ally the western side and the extreme point 
of Magellan. Monsieur Guinnard cites with 


perfect assurance the various places at 
which he resided, in the neighbourhood of 
the Andes and of Los Serranos, which are 
charmingly picturesque and fertile. 

Painful as was Monsieur Guinnard’s con- 
dition, he could not help beholding with 
pleasure the superb landscapes by which he 
was surrounded. They would even have 
afforded him unmixed delight, had they 
not reminded him of his sad position. 
Nay, more, he could have fallen in with 
his masters’ mode of life, had not constant 
ill-treatment aggravated his sorrows, and 
forced him to anticipate a tragic end. And 
when sold again, exactly like a passive 
brute or a beast of burden, he gazed for 
the last time, with regret, at the lovely 
scenery which had so often been witness to 
his tears. 

Condemned to live the life of the dumb, 
his time necessarily passed heavily. The 
Indians never admitted him to their com- 
pany, and when his duties called him in- 
side their huts, he was at once brutally 
driven out. Nor did he wait for the order 
to be repeated, accompanied as it was by 

‘threatening gestures, or by strokes of 
lassos, which cut his chest and back. He 
returned to the herd confided to his: care, 
with which he had to remain in all wea- 
thers, day and night, sometimes exposed to 
insupportable heat, his naked body scorched 
by the summer’s sun, or else experiencing 





the influences of wind, rain, hail, or frost. 
In the latter case he suffered horribly from 
cold and numbness in the hands and feet. 
Frequently, after passing several hours on 
horseback, he was obliged, in order to dis- 
mount, to seize the mane with his teeth, his 
hands and feet being perfectly useless, and 
when he fell upon the ground he felt as if 
rolling on broken glass. He could not rise 
until he had given himself a sharp friction 
of the limbs, after which a rapid run helped 
to restore the circulation. Could he help 
brooding over the means of escape ? 

With all his goodwill he could not per- 
fect himself in the various Patagonian 
exercises, nor acquire the skill they re- 
quired of him. He was, therefore, all but 
worthless in their eyes. Consequently, 
they sold him to some Pampeans, who 
paid them a visit after several invasions of 
the Buenos Ayrian territory. The price 
paid this time for the biped animal was 
several horses and a few pieces of common 
cloth, coloured black or red. 

His new proprietors were curious to | 
know what motive had induced him to 
leave his native land. He answered that 
he quitted Europe because he had some 
ambition, and because in his country the 
extent of space is so restricted, compared | 
with the number of the population, that | 
only a few individuals succeed in acquiring | 
an independent existence, or even easy cir- 
cumstances. That money being the prin- 
cipal mover of all things in civilised coun- | 
tries, every one tries to get as much as 
possible by the exercise of some special 
industry, but that the majority barely earn 
enough for their wants. That, like him, 
hundreds of thousands of Europeans sub- 
mit to voluntary exile every year, in the 
hope of realising, in a short space of time, 
sufficient profits either to place them out 
of the reach of want, or to enable them to 
lead a life of pleasure. Finally, he added, 
that the hope of winning the smiles of for- 
tune, and the desire to be able to assist his 
family, had sufficed to make him leave the 
mother country. 

The interpreter, after communicating 
this reply to his companions (who laughed 
as if in pity with shrugs of their shoulders), 
answered that, since chance had thrown 
him amongst them, any care for the future 
was superfiuous. That he had no need to 
work to eat, and that his family would 
manage to do without him, because they 
would never see him again. That he 
would lead a happy life with them, al- 
though, in truth, they promised neither 
house nor clothing to protect him from the 
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severity of the seasons. That the earth, 
wet or dry, the rocks, or the grass, would 
be by turns his bed. That he would get 
used to this sort of life, just as well as they 
did, for he seemed to be made exactly as 
they were, and that they would treat him 
well, in proportion as they found him 
faithful and serviceable. To sum up the 
whole, he added, by way of moral, that 
Christians are fools—ouésalmas—imbeciles 
—pofos—to labour for gold, and to cover 
themselves from head to foot with inconve- 
nient, extraordinary, and unhealthy cloth- 
ing, which, to judge from its appearance, 
must give a deal of trouble to fabricate. 
Amongst the South American Indians, 
every family, and even every man, believes 
himself absolutely free. They live com- 
pletely independent of each other; never- 
theless, in spite of those habits and ideas, 
the Poyuches, the Pampeans, and the 
Mamonuelches, as well as the Patagons, are 


| divided into a great number of tribes. 


Their intestine wars, besides those against 
the Hispano-Americans, so frequently com- 
promise their liberty, that they have been 


| driven, out of sheer necessity, to form 


themselves into societies more or less nu- 
merous. They choose chiefs or caciques, 
whom they regard as their fathers and di- 
rectors, rather than their masters, with 


| whom they remain, or whom they quit, ac- 
| cording to their pleasure. 


The variations of the climate of the 
Pampas are exceedingly regular, consisting 
mainly in a great difference of summer and 
winter temperature. The latter is almost 
There is 
no snow, but every morning the ground is 
covered with hoar frost. The ice is never 
more than an inch and a half thick. On 
the other hand, the summer is oppressively 
hot. The horses and wild oxen which 
people the plains indulge, like the human 
inhabitants, in a siesta, which seems to all 
a repose as natural as necessary. But 
throughout the Pampas there are consider- 
able atmospheric differences. In the Ma- 
mouelches regions, which are wooded, the 
air is extremely dry. No trace of perspira- 
tion is to be seen on any creature what- 
ever. Animals, killed by the heat, lie 
entire on the arid plains, dried in their 
skin. But in the latitude of Buenos Ayres, 
where the finest possible lucerne abounds, 
the vegetation clearly demonstrates the 
moisture of the climate. Dead animals 
putrefy rapidly, and wounds are difficult 
to heal. Yet in spite of this constant hu- 
midity the Indians sleep with impunity on 
the naked ground, almost unclad. 





The stature of the Pampeans is inferior 
to that of the Puelches and the Patagons. 
With a few exceptions, they are seldom 
more than five feet eight or nine inches 
high. Their hue is the darkest of all these 
Indians, being deep olive-brown; some 
even are almost black. Their skin is ex- 
ceedingly fine all over their bodies—soft, 
like satin, and almost as brilliant. They 
exhale a peculiar odour, which, though less 
powerful than that of negroes, is still more 
so than that of Europeans. Their skin 
becomes more shining, and slightly oily, 
under the action of the sun, as was easily 
ascertained by the touch. They tie up 
their hair over the top of the head, with a 
strip of stuff or a strap of leather; but in 
battle they let it hang loose over their face, 
to avoid seeing the dangers which may 
threaten them. 

The gait of all Indian women is exceed- 
ingly ungraceful ; that of the Pampeans is 
especially so, brought on by their seating 
themselves, through a sense of decency, in 
a manner different to the men, who squat in 
Oriental fashion, with their legs crossed 
under them. They bend the left leg, with the 
point of the foot resting on the ground, then 
they seat themselves upon the heel, and 
pass the right leg over the left thigh, taking 
care to put the right foot flat beside the 
left, in order thereby to be able to keep 
their crossed legs in equilibrium. This 
fatiguing posture, to which they are ac- 
customed from their infancy, brings on a 
curious disfigurement of the left hip, turn- 
ing the leg inwards, and causing them to 
halt on the left side. Their hands are 
small, well made, and rarely thin; their 
joints, as those of the men, are clean ; their 
feet also are small, but broad. If their 
forms are not beautiful, they announce at 
least enormous strength. The richest, or 
the most considered amongst them, wear a 
leather collar three fingers broad, and very 
tight, garnished outside with discs, or half- 
beads of metal, which they fabricate them- 
selves. The breadth and stiffness of this 
singular ornament, which might very well 
serve for a Newfoundland dog’s collar, 
gives a most comical aspect to the wearer's 
dignified face. 

The Pampean women are very active 
and very attentive to their husbands, to 
whose exactions they submit without a 
murmur. Those worthies devote to com- 
plete repose all the time which is not oc- 
cupied by the chase or in taming their 
horses. In their changes of residence, it 
is the women who undertake to transport 
all the household goods. They load the 
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horses, and saddle their husbands’ and 
afterwards their own, on which they then 
instal themselves with three or four chil- 
dren. With this equipage, they assemble 
the herd and drive it before them with the 
lances of their lords and masters, who, 
mounted on their best coursers, with no 
other burden than their lassos and their 
boleadoras, indulge on the way in the plea- 
sures of the chase, without appearing to 
bestow the least thought on their family, 
however great may be their attachment to 
their children. Arrived at their destina- 
tion, it is again the women who unload the 
horses and hasten to pitch the tents, under 
whose shelter the husbands stretch them- 
selves, while their helpmates prepare the 
food. The Pampeans, for whom horse ex- 
ercise is obligatory, usually mount at a 
single bound into the wooden saddles which 
encase their coursers’ head and chest. The 
richest only, or the luckiest in pillaging, 
saddle their horses after the Gaucho fashion. 
The women ride on horseback, in the same 
way as the men, only their saddles are 
completely different, being veritable scaf- 
foldings composed of seven or eight sheep- 
skins, surmounted by a couple of rolls of 
rushes. To climb up into this apparatus, 
they make use of a stirrup hung round the 
horse’s neck. 

Amongst all the wild tribes through 
whom Monsieur Guinnard passed, marriage, 
as with civilised peoples, is considered as an 
important act and the source of an honour- 
able and happy life. It is contracted under 
the form of a traffic or an exchange of the 
women for divers goods and animals. When 
an Indian wishes to get married and has 
cast his eyes on any girl in the neighbour- 
hood, he visits in turn all his relations and 
friends, confides to them his desire, and 
begs their assistance in carrying out his 
project. Each one, according to his degree 
of relationship or friendship, gives his ad- 
vice and his approbation in a long discourse 
suited to the circumstance, adding weight 
to his words by some acceptable gift, such 
as horses, oxen, silver stirrups or spurs, or 
pieces of stuff the proceeds of pillage. 

Ill-treatment of wives is perfectly allow- 
able, when based upon infidelity. The hus- 
band may even put his wife to death, as 
well as her accomplice; but generally his 
avarice induces him to keep his wife and 
exact damages from the delinquent, who 
has the right to ransom his life when he 
has the means. From the moment when 


the injured spouse has received satisfaction, 
he has no right to reproach his wife by 





Her 


family would be allowed to interfere were 
he to ill-treat her again on that account. 
Condonation is accepted by Indian, as well 
as by English law. 

Children, amongst these primitive people, 
are not nearly so numerous as might be 
expected. The life of a new-born babe is 
submitted to the decision of the father and 
mother—whether it shall be suffered to 
exist or not. If their judgment is favour- 
able, it instantly becomes the object of its 
parents’ love, who at need would submit 
to the greatest privations to gratify its 
slightest wants or its most wilful caprices ; 
for children are spoiled all the world over. 
They stretch their pretty darling on a sort 
of little ladder, which supplies the place of 
acradle. The upper part of its tiny per- 
son reposes on staves fixed close together, 
and covered with a sheepskin, whilst the 
lower part of its body sinks into a sort of 
cavity formed by staves placed below the 
sides of the ladder. 


infant by a foot, at each extremity. To the 
four corners are attached leather straps, 
which serve to suspend it during the night 
over the parents, who can rock it, by means 
of a thong, without disturbing themselves. 


during the space of time necessary for 
cleaning them. When the sun shines, the 
mother lays them on a sheepskin, to imbibe 
strength from the source of life and motion. 
In rainy weather, fixed in their ladder, 
they are set upright against one of the 


poles ofthe tent. Mamma squats opposite, | 


admiring their beauties and frequently giv- 


ing them either the breast, or little bits of | 
raw meat, which they suck down greedily. | 


The women suckle their babes till they 
are three years; if, during that time, they 
give birth to others, they suckle both, or 
all, without apparent injury to either 


party. The slightest whims of these little | 
tyrants are law for the parents and their | 


friends. As observed just now, the spoil- 
ing of children is a cosmopolitan weakness. 
Scarcely do these precocious urchins begin 
to drag themselves about on their hands 
and knees, when they are allowed to handle 
knives and other sharp weapons, and to 
use them against any one who crosses 
them. “Pretty dears!” exchim the de- 
lighted parents, “they'll make famous 
enemies of Christians.” 

One of Monsieur Guinnard’s servile func- 
tions was to serve as a bntt to these youthful 
tormentors. His duty was to practise com- 
plete submission to the children, whose 





the slightest allusion to her fault. 


pleasure it was to inflict on him all sorts of | 








This curious cradle is longer than the | 


Every morning, the babes are set at liberty | 
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cruelties. Sometimes they pelted him with 
stones from their slings, or threw their 
boleadoras round his body, or when they 
were on horseback caught him with a 
lasso, and dragged him after them at full 
gallop—all to the great satisfaction of their 


|| honoured parents, who thought no more of 
'| his bleeding wounds than they would of a 
horse’s broken knees. 

After this, can we wonder that the un- 
happy captive resolved to escape at the 
risk of his life? He did escape. How, the 
reader may learn from a translation (which 
the writer has not seen) of Monsieur Guin- 
nard’s narrative, published by Messrs. 
Bentley and Son. 





THE FOURFOLD ASPECT. 


Tue lovers stood in the deep recess 

Of the old ancestral hall, 

Where the storied panes their gold and red 
Flung o’er the grace of her bending head, 
As he whispered ‘“* Nothing on earth is bliss 
Like a silent hour, such as this, 

With the soft hush over all.” 


The children played on the flowery lawn, 
Darting from glade to walk ; 

“ And sce,” they said as they glanced above, 
To the two, in their glorious trance of love, 
“ How Maud and Charlie waste the day, 
Though night is coming to stop our play, 
And they do not even talk!” 

With her w eyes and her sable robes, 
The lonely lady : 

A sudden cloud her pale face crossed, 

The anguish of one who has loved and lost ; 
Then, from laughing babes and dreaming pair, 
She turned, with the tearful gentle prayer, 
“ God, long may their sunshine last !” 


The old men glanced from the lighted hearth, 
Where they sat over cards and wine, 

To the two, unconscious of aught the while, 

But love and each other—then shrug and smile, 
As one, draining his glass, said—“ As they choose, 
But yon blaze is better than chill night dews ; 
Your trick, and the deal is mine.” 


The twilight deepened into night, 

The stars through the dusk air shone, 

Aged and infants calmly slept, 

O’er a bright-eyed portrait the mourner wept, 
And the lovers still murmured, “ Not yet, not yet, 
Ah why should such hours in parting set!” 

And so the old world rolls on. 





A TRIP TO THE LAND OF SCOTT. 
Part IIT. 


THE city arms of Glasgow were evidently 
designed by an amateur unproficient in the 
scientific mysteries of heraldry, and consist 
of a bush with a bird upon it, a bell hang- 
ing from the bough, and a fish, not at all 
rampant, and supposed to be a herring. 
Some local poet has written in reference to 
this odd emblazonment : 


This is the tree that never sprang, 
This is the bird that never sang, 
This is the bell that never rang, 
This is the fish that never swam, &c. 





The motto underneath this device was, 
“Let Glasgow flourish by the preaching of 
the Word.” Though the Scotch are emi- 
nently a polemical and theological, they are 
none the less eminently a trading people, 
and at some time during the last century 
the commercial element got the mastery in 
this little epigraph, and excluded the theo- 
logical. The motto now stands, “ Let 
Glasgow flourish.” And Glasgow does 
flourish, thanks to the abundant coal and 
iron of Lanarkshire, to the enterprise of 
the people, and to its commanding situa- 
tion on the Clyde. The river, however, 
did comparatively little for it until within 
the last sixty or seventy years. Before that 
time there was scarcely more than five feet 
depth of water at the Broomielaw; at the 
present time there is a depth of twenty-five 
feet, allowing the largest class of vessels to 
load and unijoad within the city boundaries. 
The far-seeing and energetic men who pro- 
posed, and their successors who have 
carried out, the improvement of the Clyde, 
from the Broomielaw downwards to the 
point where the river becomes an estuary, 
have been the means of raising Glasgow 
from the position of a small and unpro- 
gressive country town to that of the second 
city in the empire, for population, enterprise, 
and wealth. Their efforts were aided, no 
doubt, by the great mineral wealth of all the 
near-lying districts, but none the less praise 
is due to them for their sagacity and public 
spirit. The traveller who seeks merely 
health, recreation, fine scenery, and change 
of air as excuses for leaving home, will find 
but little to detain him in this dingy metro- 
polis; but the social philosopher and the 
man of business will discover at any time 
something to interest and instruct them. 
The old city of Glasgow, like old Edin- 
burgh, without the advantage of its pic- 
turesque station, is ill-built, over-crowded, 
and abounds with narrow streets, lanes, 
‘“‘ wynds,” and “ vennels,” the hot-beds 
of filth, malaria, fever, as well as vice 
and crime. But new Glasgow, extending 
westwards from the Exchange, and beyond 
Kelvin Grove, to Gilmore Hill, and, 
still pushing itself westward, is one of 
the finest cities in Great Britain. It covers 
a series of gently-swelling hills, and con- 
tains miles of stone-built and handsome 
streets, squares, crescents, and terraces, with 
many ecclesiastical, civic, and commercial 
buildings of the highest order of architec- 
tural merit. As regards the old town, the 
antiquary will perhaps take a look at the 
beautiful cathedral, lately restored, and the 
man of literary taste will, if he have time, 
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stray into the “Saut Market,”’ for the sake 
of Rob Roy and Bailie Nichol Jarvie, tak- 
ing care, if he be wise, to be provided with 
some aromatic vinegar, or a piece of cam- 
phor, to protect him from the many “ ath- 
letic stinks”’ that are likely to grasp him by 
the nose as he passes along. This done, 
he will turn to the Clyde and its ship- 
building establishments, as the sight above 
all others which renders Glasgow remark- 
able. The first sight of the river, dank, 
oozy, slushy, and as foul-smelling as the 
Salt Market, can scarcely fail to suggest 
to his mind that the municipality of Glas- 
gow has sadly neglected its duty in not 
having expended about half or a quarter 
as much money in purifying the river as 
the Clyde trustees have spent in deepening, 
dredging, and embanking it. If there be 
in the world a filthier river than the Thames 
was before the main drainage works were 
constructed, that river is the Clyde, which 
receives all the refuse and pollution of half 
a million of people, pollution which is kept 
in a continual state of churn, by the paddle- 
wheels and screws of one of the busiest 
and most crowded ports in Europe. There 
are no engineering difficulties to prevent 
the work ; it is nothing but a question of 
money, which Glasgow can well spare, even 
were the purpose of its expenditure of far 
less importance than the life and health of 
its citizens, both rich and poor. 

The sail from Glasgow to Oban, in the 
land of Lorne, occupies a long summer day, 
and compels the traveller to rise betimes if 
he would lose no portion of the enjoyment, 
which all who make the trip anticipate, and 
in which few, if any, are disappointed, unless 
Highland mist, thick and opaque, shuts up 
the view. But this seldom happens in the 
summer, and such mists as occasionally 
arise and settle upon the side or the crests 
of the great Bens, if they detract from the 
beauty, enhance the sublimity of the land- 
scape. Stepping aboard the Iona at the 
Broomielaw, the acknowledged pride of the 
river, and the finest steamer of the fine 
fleet that the enterprising David Hutcheson 
has placed at the disposal of all who travel 
for pleasure or necessity between Glasgow, 
the West Highlands, and the inner and 
outer Hebrides, we start down the Clyde 
punctually at six in the morning. In less 
than ten minutes we thread our way through 
the crowded river, and behold, on the east 
side of us, the busy yards of the iron ship- 
builders by whose skill and enterprise the 
reputation of the Clyde-built ships has 
been carried to every part of the world. 
The ribs of the iron leviathans on the 





stocks loom large and heavily as we pass; 
and the docile monsters, which are here- 
after to visit all parts of the globe, laden 
with merchandise and passengers, and 
sometimes on the less agreeable errands 
of war and destruction, stand before us 
in all stages of development. The ship- 
building industry of the Thames seems to 
have emigrated to the Clyde, determined 
to remain there. Everybody knows the 
fact; and the ship-builders of London, 
workmen as well as masters, have reason 
to deplore it. In this, as in all similar 
cases, where a trade or manufacture leaves 
its usual seat for another, the reason is | 
chiefly to be found in the conduct or | 
organisation of the workmen. The opcra- || 
tive ship-builders of London demand more || 
wages than the men of Glasgow; do less 
work in a given space of time; and en- 
cumber the trade with a greater number 
of regulations injurious to the masters. 
The result is that ships can be cheaper and 

more expeditiously constructed in the Clyde | 
than in the Thames; and that trade, true 
to its instincts as the needle to the pole, 
flies to the spot where the largest profits 
can be made with the least risk and the 
greatest certainty. Doubtless the coal and 
iron that lie at the very doors of the Clyde 
ship-builders, and have not to be trans- 
ported from distances of a hundred or 
two hundred miles, as is the case with 
those who ply their industry on the Thames, | 
is one reason why Glasgow wins the day; | 
but the main and paramount reason is, the 
demand of the Thames workman fora wage 
that he does not really earn, aided by the 
inability of the English workman to live 
as comfortably on his larger wage as the 
Scotsman on a smaller one. And _ this 
latter question is not one of the cost of 
subsistence so much as of management. 
The English workman’s wife is, in nine 
cases out of ten, a woman of very imperfect 
or of no education, who knows next to 
nothing of domestic economy, and whose 
principal idea of cooking is to take a joint 
to the neighbouring baker, and have it 
baked in his oven without trouble to her- 
self, and who knows not how to make 
soups, broths, stews, or savoury dishes, or 
how to convert a pound of meat, by the aid 
of vegetables and condiments, into a dish 
satisfying alike to the palates and stomachs 
of three or four, or even half a dozen people. 
The Scottish women of the same class are 
much better instructed, and can do as much 
with half a crown in the sustenance of their 
families, without stinting them, as an Eng- 
lishwoman can with four or five shillings. 
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On the left of the river, after passing the 
last of the great ship-building yards, and 
getting beyond hearing of the incessant 
hammering against the iron ribs of the 
future leviathans of the deep, stands the 
little town of Renfrew, which gives the 
title of baron to the Prince of Wales. In- 
land a few miles may be seen the spires of 
the busy manufacturing town of Paisley, 
that was almost ruined a few years ago by 
the fiat of the great goddess Fashion, who 
decreed that ladies should wear mantles, 
instead of the shawls for which Paisley is 
celebrated. But, after a hard struggle, 
Paisley surmounted its difficulty, remem- 
bering, in the day of its adversity, that 
| other articles of dress besides shawls might 
| be made of fine wool, and that tartans and 
many choice and tasteful fabrics of the 
loom might be worn otherwise than on 
the shoulders. Near this point the Clyde 
| gradually widens, and by the time we 
reach Kilpatrick, the birthplace of the 
| patron saint of Ireland, it begins to assume 
the appearance of an estuary. The Irish 
_ vehemently deny that the saint was a 
Scotsman; but as, up to the seventh or 
eighth century, the western Scotch and the 


eastern Irish were but one people, and are ! 


| to this day of one race and closely related 
_ language, there is no need why the Irish 
| should think it a point of honour or of 
| duty to maintain that the saint was born 
on the banks of the Liffey or the Shannon, 
| and not on those of the Clyde. 

| Beyond Kilpatrick is Dunglas, the “grey 
_ hill,” near to which are the remains of an 
| ancient Roman fort, marking the western 
| extremity of the old Roman wall from the 
Forth to the Clyde, commonly called by 
the country people “ Graham’s Dyke.” On 
a rock by the river-side a monument has 
been erected to the memory of Henry Bell 
|| —-one of the pioneers of steam navigation— 
|| who, in the year 1812, navigated the first 
_ steamer whose paddles ever disturbed the 
waters of the Clyde. In close proximity 
is the village of Bowling, the entrance to 
the canal that connects the Clyde with 
the Forth. On the opposite shore stands 
Erskine House, the seat of Lord Blantyre, 
a member of the great clan, sept, or house 
of the Stuarts, and then we come within 
sight of the most prominent and pictu- 
resque object on the river, the noble rock 
and castle of Dumbarton, the Balclutha 
of Ossian. The rock not only commands 
the passage of the Clyde, hence its Gaelic 
name, but the town of Dumbarton, and 
the passage to Loch Lomond and the 
Highlands by the Vale and Water of the 





Leven. It is about nine hundred feet in 
height, columnar and almost perpendicular 
in some parts, and is split into two sum- 
mits, at the base of, and between which, 
stands the castle. The place was once of 
great military importance, and as such 
played its part for centuries in the 
troublous history of Scotland. Its chief 
interest in the present day concentrates in 
the fact that it was the prison of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace before he was betrayed to 
the English by “the fause Menteith.” 
Forty or fifty years ago (authorities differ 
as to the exact date) some fishermen, 
dredging in the river opposite the rock, 
drew up a great double-handed sword, such 
as Wallace, according to tradition, was ac- 
customed to wield, and of a weight and 
size that would have over-taxed any of 
his contemporaries. It was immediately 
asserted, and believed, that this was the 
identical sword of Wallace, which possibly, 
and very probably, it was. The relic is 
preserved with great veneration in the 
castle, and shown to the few tourists who 
care to visit the fortress. Dumbarton, 
under the name of Balclutha or Alcluith, 
was the capital of the Strathclyde Celts, 
and is mentioned as a strong place by the 
“venerable Bede.” But the strength of 
the position is wholly due to the rock, for 
the town itself lies low, and might, in 
former days of bloodshed and civil broil, 
have been easily taken in the rear. At 
one time a stronger enemy than man ap- 
pears to have endangered its security, for 
in the year 1606 the inhabitants petitioned 
King James the First to come to their re- 
lief against the inroads of the Clyde, which 
is here almost as broad as the Thames at 
Sheerness, declaring that “the surges and 
inundations of the sea were Lkely to 
destroy and tak’ away their haill town, and 
could na be repulsit by nae means that 
their poor ability and fortunes were able 
to furnish.” It required thirty thousand 
pounds Scots (fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling) to make a proper bulwark against 
the waters. A singular adventure at Dum- 
barton rock, interesting to military men, 
that finds a place in the chequered history 
of poor Queen Mary,, happened in 1571, 
when the place was in possession of a body 
of her partisans. One Crawford, of Jordan 
Hill, an officer of the Regent Lennox, being 
foiled in the attempt to capture the for- 
tress, resolved, with a small body of fol- 
lowers, to surprise the garrison in the dead 
of night, by scaling the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the rock by the aid of 
ladders. All went well for a time, but a 
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singular accident threatened, at the last 
moment, to defeat this daring project. One 
of the escalading party, when more than 
half-way up the ladder, was seized with a 
fit of eplepsy. Had he fallen to the ground 
the alarm would have been given to the 

rrison. What was to be done? Craw- 
ford of Jordan Hill, with a fertility in ex- 
pedients which marked him for a born 
general, hit upon a remedy. Immediately, 
and before the man had time to drop, he 
had him securely fastened by the hands 
and feet to the ladder on which he stood. 
This done, the ladder was turned, and his 
comrades marched over him in safety, 
gained the summit, and captured the un- 
suspecting garrison. 

On the left, below Dumbarton, stands 
the little town of Port-Glasgow, so called in 
the days before the Clyde was deepened 
up to the Broomielaw, and when large 
vessels, bringing tobacco to the Glas- 
gow merchants from Virginia and the 
other American plantations, were com- 
pelled for want of water to drop anchor 
and unload their cargoes. The place has 
long since lost most of its importance, and 
the merchandise which keeps Port-Glasgow 
alive is lumber, or timber, from the Cana- 
dian forests. The industry of wooden 
ship-building having to a great extent been 
displaced in Glasgow by that of iron, Port- 
Glasgow has given it refuge, and turns 
into ships and boats of a smaller kind much 
of the good timber that Canada sends to it. 

Two miles beyond Port-Glasgow, and 
on the same shore of the ever-widening 
Firth, is the prosperous town of Greenock, 
where once upon a hill, in the days of the 
Druidic Celts, stood a rude temple of the 
sun; hence comes its Gaelic name, Grian- 
knock, or hill of the sun. Celtic philologists 
are of opinion that Greenwich, on the 
Thames, derives its name from the same 
period, and from the same verbal root, and 
considering the astronomical purpose and 
fame of the hill at Greenwich, the deriva- 
tion seems singularly happy. Greenock 
was the birthplace of that hard-headed 
Scotsman and benefactor of his kind, James 
Watt. The steam which he did more 
than any man before him to utilise, has 
done much for his native town, and at no 
time in the day, or scarcely at night, is the 
roar of the funnel silent, or the paddle- 
wheel at rest at its busy quay. The view 
over the Clyde from this vantage ground is 
singularly grand and varied. The High- 
land hills, among which Lomond, the 
Cobbler, Argyll’s Bowling Green, and 
Ben Goil, are conspicuous, together with a 





score of others, trace their outlines against 
the sky, and the sea pours in among them 
in a series of lochs, each of which is a thing 
of beauty and a joy to those who love the 
solitude of the mountains. But of the 
mountains only, for the solitude of the 
lochs and glens of the Clyde is banished by 
the constant inpouring crowd of the 
citizens of smoky Glasgow, who have 
lined the whole shore with villas, villages, 
and towns, where they place their wives 
and children during the summer and 
autumnal months, to find health and re- 
creation, and where they join their family 
circles as often as work and time allow. 
Opposite is the town of Helensburgh, which, 
lit up by gas, sends at night a torrent of 
radiance over the Firth, suggesting the 
idea of a fairy city, and all along the 
coast-line a succession of smaller, though 
similar places, testify alike to the wealth 
that can afford to build, and to the popu- 
lousness that can occupy such far-stretch- 
ing and beautiful suburbs. The Iona puts 
in to the quay of Greenock to take up such 
Glasgow passengers as know the river too 
well to care for losing time in the voyage, 
or who are so busy as to value the hour and 
a half which they can save by taking the 
rail. Thus reinforced in numbers we speed 
onwards to Rothesay and the Kyles of 
Bute. On the left we pass the pictu- 
resque town of Gourock, and the Cloch or 
Clach Lighthouse, and on the right the en- 
trances to the Gare Loch, and the pleasant 
village of Roseneath, Loch Long, the Holy 
Loch, and the villages of Strone Point, 
Kilmun, the Kirn, Dunoon, and others. 
Rounding Toward Point and Toward 
Castle, the ancient residence of the La- 
monts, a semi-Highland family of once 
great renown, we come in sight of Rothe- 
say, the first place of historical note at which 
the steamer touches. The town gives, like 
Renfrew, a title to the Prince of Wales, but 
one of higher rank, that of duke, formerly 
borne by the elder sons of the kings of the 
House of Stuart. It stands on the island of 
Bute, at the entrance of the famous Kyle, 
erroneously called Kyles, a narrow sea 
channel that separates the islands from the 
mainland of Cowal, in Argyllshire. The 
climate of Rothesay is as mild as that of 
Torquay, and it is consequently a favourite 
resort of such invalids as are too delicate 
to bear unscathed the icy blasts of winter 
on'the eastern coast of the island. The 
temperature is as favourable to vegetable 
as to animal life, and roses flourish at 
Rothesay—pronounced not inappropriately 














“Rosy” by the Gaelic population—long 
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after the other roses of Scotland, except 
those in greenhouses, have strewn their 
blossoms upon the ground. The fuchsia 
more especially seems to delight in the air 
and soil of Rothesay, lasts far into the 
winter, and attainsa height equal to that of 
the lilacs, the acacias, and the laburnums, 
with which the suburban Londoners of the 
well-to-do classes love to adorn their villas. 

Rothesay Castle, of which the ruins still 
remain, was once the royal palace of the 
early kings of the Stuart race. It was 
attacked and taken by Haco, king of Nor- 
way, in his ill-fated expedition for the sub- 
jugation of Scotland in the year 1263, 
though the total defeat which he suffered 
shortly afterwards at Largs, on the oppo- 
site coast of Ayrshire, at the hands of the 
brave young King Alexander and his 
patriotic nobles, rendered his conquest of 
no value. King Robert the Third resided 
here when his eldest son, the Duke of 
Rothesay, was murdered by his uncle, the 
Duke of Albany, in the castle of Falkland ; 
and here the old king breathed his last, 
broken-hearted by this and subsequent 
calamities. Cromwell’s soldiers had a shot 
against this, as against so many other old 
feudal castles, both in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and did it what the Scotch call 
“muckle skaith.’”” But the final blow was 
given to it during the civil wars of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, when one of 
the great Clan Campbell, younger brother 
of the MacCallum or MacCoillin More, at 
the head of a covenanting force, reduced 
it to the state of ruin in which it now lies. 

The sail through the Kyles is a favourite 
excursion. The scenery is picturesque 
rather than grand, though if the traveller 
looks beyond the comparatively low shores 
of the island of Bute to the mountain 
summits of its sister isle of Arran, the 
craggy peaks of Goatfell (or in Gaelic, 
Ben Gaoith, the “hill of the winds’’), he 
| will find the element of sublimity which 
Bute itself does not supply. The Kyles— 
the name occurs in other parts of Scot- 
land, as at Kyle Aken and Kyle Rhea, and 
again in the New World, between Staten 
Island and the state of New Jersey, where 
the passage is called the “ kill’’—are 
seldom wider than the Thames at Graves- 
end, but are indented by several small 
lochs, among which Loch Streven and Loch 
Ridden are conspicuous for their beauty. 
At the entrance to the latter is a small 
rocky island, called Eilangreig, on which 
that luckless MacCallum More, who took 
part with the Duke of Monmouth in the 
famous rebellion against the crown and 





dignity of the bigoted James the Second, 
deposited five thousand stand of arms and 
three hundred barrels of gunpowder, under 
the charge of a little garrison of one hun- 
dred and fifty men of the Clan Campbell. 
On the collapse of the rebellion, and the 
subsequent execution of Argyll and Mon- 
mouth, the stores were seized by the 
British Government, and the little fort 
that stood upon the island was demolished. 

After threading for an hour and a half 
the apparent mazes and seemingly land- 
locked waters of the Kyles, and watching 
from the deck the gambols of countless 
swarms of many-coloured medusw or jelly- 
fish, in their calm, transparent element, 
beautiful disc-like creatures, without sight 
or hearing, but full of electric life, and 
counting during the last half-hour, in which 
a succession of rapid showers had broken 
over the vessel, at least a score of rain- 
bows on the land and on the sea, we turn 
the point of Ardlamont, and find ourselves 
at the entrance of that Loch Fyne, famous 
alike for its beauty and its herrings, of 
which we made the acquaintance at In- 
verary, its remotest extremity. We are 
not, however, bound for Inverary this time, 
but for Ardrishaig and Loch Gilp. The 
scenery is wilder and more imposing than 
in the Kyles. On the right hand is the 
Cowal district of Argyllshire, and on the 
left that of Knapdale and Cantyre. To 
avoid the voyage round the long project- 
ing Mull of Cantyre—a voyage never 
taken by pleasure steamers—we make for 
the entrance of the Crinan Canal, and 
thus, by a narrow cut of nine miles across 
the peninsula, save a circuit of at least a 
hundred round one of the stormiest head- 
lands in Great Britain, upon which breaks 
the full vehemence of the Atlantic tides. 
Passing West Tarbet, where the normal 
width of the isthmus is reduced to two 
miles by the inroad made upon the land 
by Loch Tarbet streaming up from the 
ocean, we catch a glimpse, on the barren 
and rocky shore, of the ruins of an old 
keep erected by Robert Bruce. It was 
at one time contemplated to construct a 
second canal at this narrow pass; and 
when we consider the yearly increasing 
prosperity of the Highlands, and the con- 
stant stream of traffic that flows into them 
when the day approaches when the grouse 
may be lawfully slain by the sport-loving 
Sassenachs, it seems remarkable that so 
small, but so highly useful a work, has not 
been undertaken. 

Arrived at Ardrishaig, we bid farewell 
to the Iona, and are transported, bag and 
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baggage, in a small steamer through the 
canal to Loch Crinan, where another fast 
and commodious steamer of Mr. Hutche- 
son’s fleet lies in waiting for us, with steam 
up, and ready to start immediately upon 
ourarrival. The track boat was drawn by 
horses until within the last few years. The 
hale and hearty among the passengers gene- 
rally prefer to walk the distance, rather 
than be shut up in the boat during the 
weary passage through no less than fifteen 
locks, and it is no doubt the wiser plan 
to leave the little steamer to pass the 
locks at its leisure, and walk on to the 
inn at Cairnban, where the traveller of 
moderate pedestrian powers will arrive 
as soon as the boat, and have time to 
spare for the “needful refreshment’’ which 
the law in Scotland allows to all travellers 
on all days, not even excepting the Sab- 
bath. Such refreshment seldom amounts 
to more than whisky and oat-cake, with 
butter or cheese; but as travellers eat and 
drink more from idleness and want of some- 
thing else to do, than from hunger and 
thirst, the inn at Cairnban generally receives 
visits from more than half of the passengers 
every time the boat arrives. The canal is 
in many parts constructed above the level 
of the surrounding plain, which it requires 
no great amount of geological study to be- 
lieve was once a continuation of Loch Crinan, 
and over which, at some early period in the 
history of our planet, the waters extended 
to the bases of the circumjacent hills. The 
country is rich in pasturage, and the beauti- 
ful little black-faced sheep and the black 
cattle, for both of which the Highlands are 
noted, bespeak the agricultural wealth of 
the neighbouring farmers and proprietors. 
The canal is fed with water from the up- 
lands on the left bank; and one of the re- 
servoirs, high up among the hills, suddenly 
burst, four or five years ago, and the 
water rushed down into the canal, bearing 
with it an irresistible torrent of rocks and 
stones, which destroyed the banks for 
nearly half a mile, put an end to the 
navigation for a whole season, and flooded 
a large portion of the lowland grazings in 
the ancient basin of Loch Crinan. The 
accident, however, was not allowed to stop 
the traffic, and omnibuses supplied the place 
of the canal steamer, and got over the dis- 
tance in much less time. The remains of this 
great eruption of the waters still cover the 
hill-side from which the torrent rushed, 
and presents the appearance of a river of 
stone. 

From the new point of embarkation at 
Crinan, to the busy little port and town of 





Oban, the scenery is far finer than any- 
thing we have previously passed, and 
opens up, in along succession of ever-vary- 
ing grandeur, a panorama of land and 
sea, of rock and mountain, and rugged 
isles, such as cannot be surpassed any- 
where in Europe, unless it. be still further 
north and west to Skye, and the shores 
of Ross and Sutherland, or, still further 
north, to the rugged Atlantic seaboard of 
Norway. But even when travelling amid 
scenery which is the most magnificent in 
the world, the sound of the dinner-bell 
has an attraction for the great majority of 
tourists—greater than that of inanimate 
nature. The dinner-bell rings within 
a few minutes after the departure of the 
steamer, and creates a temporary conflict 
in the mind between the love of the beau- 
tiful and the love of beef. Beef generally 
wins the day; for the all-sufficient reason 
with most people that now or never is the 
time for dinner; that much time need not 
be spent over it; and that at the utmost it 
is but taking half an hour out of the three 
that the voyage occupies, leaving ample 
time for the enjoyment of the scenery. 
Resuming our places on deck as speedily 


as possible, and looking behind us, as the || 


vessel cleaves its way towards Oban, we 
see the triple hills, known as the Paps of 
Jura, raising their rocky ramparts above 
the clouds of mist that swathe their mid- 
dles like a belt. Skirting along the lower 
shore of the same island for many miles, 
we reach an opening to the Atlantic be- 
tween Jura andthe huge uninhabited moun- 
tain, or island, of Scarba. 
passage, not visible in calm weather, but 
easily discernible by the telescope when the 
wind blows fresh, is the famous whirlpool 
of Corryvreckan, a name of terror to 
mariners. “On the shores of Argyllshire,” 

writes Campbell, the author of the two 
immortal poems, the Battle of the Baltic 
and the Mariners of England, “I have often 
listened to the sound of this vortex at the 
distance of many leagues. When the weather 
is calm, and the roar of the adjacent sea 
can scarcely be heard on those picturesque 
shores, its sound, which is like the sound of 
innumerable char iots, creates a magnificent 
effect.” The author of the old Statistical 
Account of Scotland describes the whirl- 
pool with more particularity. “The gulf,” 


he says, “is most awful with the flowi ing | 


tide. In stormy weather, with that tide, it 
exhibits an aspect in which a great de: al of 
the terrible is blended. Vast openings 
are formed in which one might think the 
bottom might be seen; immense bodies of 
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water tumbling as if over a precipice, then 
rebounding from the abyss, they dash to- 
gether with inconceivable impetuosity, and 
rise foaming to a prodigious height above 
the surface. The noise of this conflict is 
heard through all the surrounding islands.” 
This pool is represented in a popular tra- 
dition to be the abode of a kelpie, or water 
spirit, who sometimes in the shape of a 
gallant knight, mounted on a white steed, 
formed of the sea foam, rides on the waves 
to the land, and makes love in the villages 
to fickle maidens, who do not know his real 
character, but whose imaginations are ex- 
cited by his seeming beauty, and whose 
ears are tickled by his cozening speeches. 
Such maidens, however, are warned by the 
legend to beware of mounting behind the 
fascinating wooer on his jaunting jennet, 
a feat to which he is sure to invite them. 
It they consent, he rides with them over 
the roughest waves of the sea, and drowns 
them at last in the terrible whirlpool. 
After leaving Scarba in the rear, the 
; course of the steamer lies through a seem- 
ingly intricate passage of countless islands, 
great and small, that cluster within five or 
six miles of the mainland of Lorne. Among 
the most conspicuous are Luing, or the 
Isle of Ships, Sail, Shuna, Lunga, and 
Easdale, some of them uninhabited, but 
yielding succulent pasturage to the flocks 
and herds of the farmers on the main- 
land during the summer months. Eas- 
dale contains a considerable population, 
who live by working the slate quarries 
belonging to the estate of the Earl of 
Breadalbane. To the left, looking sea- 
ward, rise the grand mass of Ben More, 
in Mull, and the bold craggy outline of the 
shores of that large, little known, and all 
but primitive island. The evening sun, as 
it sets behind Ben More—supposed to be 
haunted by a potent witch—throws a cur- 
tain of deep rich purple over all the eastern 
landscape, and lights up sea and rock, and 
shore and glen, with such colours as none 
but a Turner, or one of equal genius, would 
dare to imitate upon canvas for fear of 
beingaccusedof extravagance. Thesteamer, 
passing Easdale, keeps close in shore to 
the coast of Lorne, of which the bold cliffs 
seem to assume new shapes at every turn; 
here a crag embattled like a fortress, here 
@ projecting headland, running sheer into 
the water, and there a precipice, so split 
and riven as to suggest the time when the 
rocks were molten in the fire, and har- 
dened into mountains as they cooled. To 
this wild scene succeed the more placid 
and pastoral regions, where the beautiful 





green island of Kerrera, famous in Scottish 
history, shelters the placid bay of Oban, 
where stands the little town that is to be 
our terminus for a few days. Early in the 
thirteenth century, King Alexander the 
Second determined to expel the Danes and 
Norwegians from the north and east of 
Scotland, and to plant his standard on the 
furthest cliffs of Thurso. For this purpose 
he assembled a fleet in the bay of Oban, 
and an army in the green vale of Kerrera, 
but taking a fever, he died without accom- 
plishing the grand object. At a later period 
(1263), when the redoubtable Haco, King 
of Norway, resolved upon the conquest of 
the south of Scotland, he assembled a fleet 
of one hundred and sixty vessels for the 
purpose in this capacious and safe anchor- 
age : 

Music and rejoicing followed on their way ; 

Every sailor m the fleet felt his heart with pleasure 


eat, 
Every soldier in the ships had a smile upon his lips, 
As he drank and saw in fancy, reeking sword and flam- 
ing brand, 
a “i rapine and the violence and the carnage of the 
land. 


The invading army numbered twenty 
thousand men ; and effecting their descent 
at Largs, upon the coast of Ayrshire, they 
met with such a warm reception from King 
Alexander the Third and his patriot army, 
as not only put an end to that particular 
invasion, but prevented the Norwegian 
monarchs from ever attempting another. 
Very few of Haco’s ships returned home ; 
and the king himself, flying for his life, 
reached Kirkwall, in Orkney, where he 
died of disappointment and vexation. 


THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 
CHAPTER LXXIV. A FRIEND’S FACE. A MENACE. 


Ir was only about three days after this 
that Maud, having gone down for her ac- 
customed walk in the croquet-ground, had 
a rather agitating adventure. 

On the ground floor the passages are 
a little complicated; and Maud, whose 
thoughts were, as often happened now, far 
away, missed the turn which would have 
led her direct to the terrace-door, and 
entered the passage that terminates in one 
of the doors of Doctor Antomarchi’s oval- 
room of audience. 

The passage is pretty long, and the door 
into Antomarchi’s room is at the further 
end of it. 

That door was now open. Doctor Anto- 
marchi was standing at the table, speaking 
to a lady who had been listening in a chair 
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at the opposite side, and was now rising as 
it seemed to take her leave. The figure 
and profile of that lady she distinctly saw. 
Wild with excitement, she recognised the 
features, and raising her arms with a shrill 
scream, cried, “ Lady Mardykes!” and 
rushed toward the door. 

What fatality seemed always to blast her 
hopes of liberation ! 

As she ran forward she saw Lady Mar- 
dykes move a step towards a different door, 
which happened also to be open at the side 
of the room, in the evident belief that the 
voice proceeded from that direction ; and 
at the same moment the picture was hidden. 
Before Maud could reach it the door shut. 
Against its thick panelling she rushed ; she 
beat it with her hands, she cried wildiy 
again and again: “It is I, Maud Vernon; 
hear me, take me, save me, Lady Mar- 
dykes, for God’s sake don’t go!” 

It was vain; there was no answer, not 
a@ sound from within. They had left the 
room; and Mand ran round the passage to 
reach the terrace-walk. 

But the terrace-door, instead of standing 
open, as usual at this time of day, had been 
shut, and without a key she could not 
open it; she screamed for help; but her 
piercing appeals rang down the empty cor- 
ridor, and produced no sign in return. 

Half-frantic, she ran round toward the 
great hall, and had it and the hall-door 
been unguarded she would have rushed from 
it in pursuit of her friend, and perhaps 
have even effected a momentary escape. 

But that door was always safely kept. 
It was protected by a second door, which 
prevented access to the hall without the 
aid of the footman’s key, who, of course, 
exercised due caution in using it. 

An oval piece of plate-glass enables one 
to see the hall from inside that door, and 
availing herself of this, Maud saw Lady 
Mardykes get into her carriage, take her 
leave of Antomarchi, and drive rapidly away. 

Beating her hands together, with a long 
ery of agony, Maud witnessed the disap- 
pearance of her friend, her last hope, and 
then she turned, and with her hands over 
her eyes, cast herself down on the stairs, 
sobbing as if her heart would burst. She 
would have liked to die then and there. 
Why should she live on in that hideous 
captivity? No other chance would ever 
come; Mr. Vivian Mardykes was to be re- 
moved, that day, to other quarters, and 
the occasional visits of Lely Cwiien to 
Glarewoods would totally cease. 

The first paroxysm over, Maud deject- 
edly returned to her room, and without 








speaking to Mercy Creswell, threw herself 
on her bed, and wept with her face buried 
in the pillows. 

In a little time a knock came at the 
dressing-room door. Mercy Creswell, per- 
plexed, and even a little dismayed, went to 
answer it, and found Mr. Darkdale waiting 
in the gallery outside. He there made her 
one of his brief, quiet communications, and 
departed. 

Uncomfortably ruminating, Mercy Cres- 
well returned, and sat down near the bed. 

By this time Maud’s tears had ceased to 
flow, and she was lying without motion, 
Mercy Creswell thought that she had fallen 
asleep. But it was not so; for hearing a 
faint sound, she half opened her eyes, and 
saw Mercy Creswell making a sign to some 
one at the door. 

Turning her eyes in the same direction, 
she saw two of the sturdy housemaids 
standing there. 

On seeing her looking that way, pro- 
bably at another sign from Mercy Creswell, 
they receded a step or two into the dress- 
ing-room. 

In the apathy of her dejection, Maud 
did not care to ask why they were there. 
She turned again and lay still, still sobbing 
at intervals, although she was no longer 
weeping. 

In a little while she heard a quick, and 
not a light step, with a creaking boot, 
cross the floor, and looking up she saw the 
dreaded face of Doctor Antomarchi, look- 
ing sternly down upon her. 

“Your pulse, please,” he said, extending 
his hand. 

She placed her wrist in his fingers, and 
in silence he made his trial of its throb. 
He then placed his fingers on her forehead 
for a moment. 

“ Does she complain of headache ?” 

“ No, sir—do you, miss ?”” answered and 
inquired Mercy Creswell in a breath. 

“* No,” said Maud, faintly. 

“ No, sir, she don’t.” 

“ Has she been talking violently ?” 

“No, sir, not a word,” Mercy hastened 
to assure him; “very quiet.” 

He beckoned her to follow him to the 
next room, and there he said in tones, 
which to her terror Maud distinctly heard: 

“Report her demeanour and language 
to Darkdale, who will call at the door every 
half-hour, and at the end of two hours I 
shall let you know whether you are to 
prepare her for the bath.”’ 

She heard Mercy ejaculate, in a horrified 
aside, “ Lord grant it mayn’t be so!” The 
energetic tread crossed the dressing-room, 
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the door opened and shut, and for the 
present Antomarchi was gone. 

Maud sat up trembling and weeping. 

“ Now, miss, do you only be quiet, and I 
think it won’t come to nothing,” urged 
Mercy. 

Maud continued to weep in silence. After 
some time she got up, bathed her eyes and 
temples in cold water, adjusted her dress, 
and sat down in the dressing-room to await 
the result. 

Did Antomarchi intend to inflict an 
atrocious revenge, and did he interpose a 
two hours’ suspense, only to enhance its 
severity P 

She would afford him no pretext or 
excuse. She sat still, and spoke not a word. 

At the end of two hours, Antomarchi 
reappeared. He again felt her pulse, put a 
question or two to Mercy Creswell, re- 
volved the answers in his mind -for a 
minute or two, and then announced his 
resolve. 

“She can go on just as usual.” 

“ Thank God !” interpolated Mercy Cres- 
well, in a fervent whisper. 

“You keep a strict watch upon her 
words and demeanour, as before, and re- 
| port to the man on duty when he passes. 

Mrs. Macklin will send you one of the 
women on night-duty to assist. These 
women remain with you for the present.” 

With these words he left the room. 

That evening Mercy Creswell, entering 
the sitting-room where Maud was, made 
her short curtsy near the door, and with 
a mysterious air said: 

“A message, please, miss, from Doctor 
Antomarchi.” 

Darkdale entered the room with a very 
slight bow, and an eye that searched every 
corner ina moment. He said: 

“T have been directed by Doctor Anto- 
marchi to tell you, Miss Vernon, that he 
considers such agitations as you threw 
yourself into this morning as in the 
highest degree prejudicial to your health; 
that you must not seek interviews, while 
you remain at Glarewoods, with casual 
visitors to other patients; that another 
scene, such as that of yesterday, he must 
regard and treat as an outbreak of morbid 
contumacy”—here he paused while you 
might count ten—“ indicating a condition 
which must be reduced by the usual sana- 
tory process, and if necessary by others.” 

He paused again for a like time. 

Her old spirit for a moment flashed from 
Mand’s eyes. She started to her feet, 
flushed and trembling, on the point of 
uttering her wild defiance. But it was only 





a lighting up of a moment; and pretty 
Maud, covering her eyes with her hands, 
sat down and burst into tears. 

Mr. Darkdale was not moved by such 
distresses. He was inured to the elo- 
quence and pathos of the madhouse, and 
employed the interval, during which he 
thought her tears would prevent her hear- 
ing his message, in directing his shrewd 
glance upon everything in the room in 
turn. 

There was, apparently, nothing to criti- 
cise, however, and when all was a little 
quieter he continued in the same tone, as 
if there had been no interruption. 

“He wishes you to understand that he 
will forward, through the post, any letters 
you may desire to write to your mother, 
Lady Vernon.” 

“Tt’s a mockery! it’s a mockery! he 
knows it is. It is she who keeps me in this 
dreadful place. Oh, sir—Mr. Darkdale, 
you area man. Is this manly? You have 
children, perhaps, whom you love. If they 
should ever come, and they can’t be more 
helpless than I am, under the power of 
strangers, think how you would have them 
dealt with. All Iask foris light. Let some 
impartial people try whether Iam mad or 
not. Let me have but a trial; no one loses 
liberty for ever, and the society of human 
creatures, and the sight of friends, and is 
buried in such a fearful place for life, 
without a fair inquiry. Sir, let me see 
my friends, and have a chance for my free- 
dom, like any other prisoner.” 

“T have no more power than you in the 
matter,” answered Darkdale, dryly ; “ any- 
thing you have to say on that subject you 
can mention to Doctor Antomarchi. I am 
in this house only like Creswell there, or, 
in a higher sense, yourself, Miss Vernon, 
to obey orders, or abide the consequences.” 

Here there was a pause, 

“Except to Lady Vernon, and trans- 
mitted by Doctor Antomarchi,” continued 
Mr. Darkdale, “there must be no letters, 
he says, peremptorily; and he must take 
measures upon any attempt to send, or 
even to write one. I have neither act nor 
part, beyond that of simple messenger, 
you understand, in this.” 

And so saying, with another slight bow, 
he left the room quickly. 


CHAPTER LXXV. A NEW LEGEND OF THE ROSE 
AND THE KEY. 


Days andnights came and passed in mono- 
tonous round. Sometimes Maud had, as 
unaccountably as a dream of heaven, a 
half-hour of hope, almost of confidence, 
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she knew not why. Sometimes came hours 
of the blackest despair. Sometimes a 
frenzy of terror. 

In external matters, one day was like 
another, except that on Sunday a pale little 
resident chaplain with a consumptive cough 
read the morning service, and preached in 
the chapel. 

It is alleged as a scientific fact, that a 
man may go into an oven and sit there 
with a raw mutton-pie suspended by a 
string in his hand, and come out, him- 
self none the worse, with the same mutton- 
pie perfectly well baked. We don’t know 
what human nature can bear till it is 
submitted to experiment. As it grows 
late in life with us, we look back over 
the wide waste of years, and meditate 
on the things that have happened; through 
some of which we thought we could not 
have lived, and retained our reason, and 
yet here we sit, and in our right minds. 

And so it was with Maud. Day after day 
she lived on, and wondered how she lived, 
how she had not lost her mind. Except 
when, now and then, as I have said, de- 
spair or terror seized her, life moved on in 
a dream, stupid and awful, but still a 
dream. 

One morning, taking her accustomed 
walk a little earlier than usual round the 
croquet-ground, she was astounded to see 
taking his leave of the philosopher Side- 
botham, with whom he had been convers- 
ing, a man she knew. He was about the 
last person of her acquaintance she should 
have thought it likely to meet in that part 
of the world. 

The figure was youthful and athletic, 
and the costume clerical. In fact it was 
the curate of the vicar of Roydon, the 
Reverend Michael Doody, who stood before 
her, shaking, with his powerful leave- 
taking, the hand of the little discoverer of 
the perpetual motion, who swayed and 
skipped in that gigantic swing, and showed 
by a screw of mouth and brow, and a 
sudden ogle, the force of the Reverend Mr. 
Doody’s grip. 

The good-natured curate, who had been 
away on a ten days’ holiday, was here to 
make personal inspection of the great me- 
chanist, at the request of a friend who 
took an interest in him. 

He was now walking toward Miss Ver- 
non on the side walk that leads straight 
to the court-yard door, which he was ap- 
proaching, with swinging strides, laughing 
to himself, as he looked down on the 
gravel walk, and repeating the words per- 





petuum mobile, in low tones, with an irre- 
pressible chuckle. 

Mand stood still; she felt on the very 
point of fainting. All depended on a word 
with him, unobserved. If he were to es- 
cape her now, years might pass, and no 
such opportunity occur again. He was 
searcely a hundred paces from her; for a 
moment all darkened, and she lost sight of 
him. When light returned, she saw him, 
at an interval of only twelve steps, ap- 
proaching at the same pace, and Still 
chuckling over his recent conversation. 

She put back her veil, and before he 
could pass he heard a voice, nearly before 
him, earnestly repeat his name. He raised 
his eyes, checking his pace, and saw Miss 
Vernon, of Roydon. It was the face of a 
person who had suffered. She was pale, 
and looked at him earnestly, and even im- 
ploringly. 

“ Good—good Heavens! Miss Vernon !” 
he said in a whisper, staring at her, him- 
self suddenly pale, with a great frown. 

“ Will you give a message for me ?” 

“ A hundred—send me where you like. 
Good Heaven! Miss Vernon, I’m very 
sorry.” 

“It is only this—they won’t allow me 
to write, or to send a message to a friend, 
by my maid, and I ask you to do this— 
and you must not tell any one here that 
you know me—I want only a chance. Do 
you know a place called Warhampton ?” 

** Lord Warhampton’s place ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“ T’ll make it out—well ?” 

“You must see his son, Mr. Charles 
Marston, and tell him where you found 
me, and say I sent him this, and don't 
fail me, in my trouble, and may God for 
ever bless you.” 

And she placed in his hand a rose which 
she had plucked from the tree beside her, 
and at the same time passed on without 
turning her head again. 

“ Be the powers o’ Moll Kelly!” ex- 
claimed the curate, recurring, in deep 
amazement, to an ejaculation which he 
had not employed till now since his initia- 
tion into theology. ‘‘The crayture! Bless 
us all! How close that was kept! Not 
one at Roydon, except her ladyship, has an 
idaya.” 

He looked over his shoulder ruefully 
after the young lady, and saw her now in 
the distance. 

“T’m not to tell them I know her. 
I'll not be looking that way after her.” 
As he thus soliloquised he was folding the 
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rose carefully into a letter, and placing it 
in his breast-pocket. 

“ Lady Vernon won’t like it. But how 
can I help that? If the poor young lady 
is mad, what harm can it do? And if she 
bain’t, it may do a deal of good. There 
is no refusing the crayture. I don’t know 
where the place is. But I'll go, if it’s a 
hundred miles.” 

So ruminated and resolved the curate, as, 
by favour of the key of one of the keepers 
who constantly hovered about the croquet- 
ground, he passed out by the door that 
gives access to the court, and got into his 
fly in front of the house, and drove to the 
railway-station, from whence he had come. 

As Maud walked in a state of indescrib- 
able but controlled agitation towards the 
lower walk that lies within the yew-hedge, 
Antomarchi emerged from it. At sight of 
this man, whose eye seemed everywhere, 
and to pierce all disguises, she felt as if 
she would have sunk into the earth. She 
had drawn her veil closely over her face; 
he might possibly fail to recognise her. 
That, indeed, was not very likely. But he 
generally passed her with a bow. And she 
hoped he would do so now. 

But he did not. He stopped and spoke 
to her, fixing his eyes upon her. 

Every vibration of that dreaded voice 
seemed to tremble at her heart, and awake 
a separate terror. 

“Have you seen,” he asked, with slow 


| emphasis, “an old friend, Miss Vernon, 


anywhere about here ?”’ 

Maud’s veil covered her face so as to 
conceal the signs of her alarm. 

“Who is it—what old friend?” she 
asked. 

He paused; perhaps there was some- 
thing unconsciously careless in the tone of 
her inquiry that quieted his uneasiness. 

“Tm sure it is a mistake. They said 


| the Duchess otf Falconbury, as she calls 


herself, Mrs. Fish, had contrived to get 
in.” And with another bow he went on. 

He was nearly satisfied that Miss Vernon 
had not spoken to the clerical visitor from 
Roydon, whose untoward arrival, together 
with her unusually early promenade in the 
croquet-ground, might easily have resulted 
in such an occurrence. 

Maud hurried back to the house. 

Mercy Creswell remarked that she looked 
ill. No wonder. Such a tumult in heart and 
brain! Oh! for a friend, however humble, 
whom she could trust! With Mercy 
Creswell, in some sort a spy, she must be 
circumspect. She asked an indifferent 





question or two, and, with a bursting 
heart, sat down and played waltzes on 
the piano. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. AT CARSBROOK. 


I neep not follow the Reverend Michael 
Doody all the way to Warhampton, nor 
thence, in pursuit of Charles Marston, to 
Carsbrook. 

It was not until the day after he left 
Glarewoods that his devious journey 
brought him to the door of the beautiful 
old mansion, where that charming widow 
dispensed her hospitalities. Ample time 
had passed for a careful consideration of 
the nature of his message, and of the best 
manner of communicating it. 

In the library he saw the young gentle- 
man alone, told his message, and delivered 
his significant token. 

He had nothing, of his own knowledge, 
to add to the words of his message. He 
had been as much amazed to see Mand at 
Glarewoods, and almost as much horrified, 
as Marston was himself to hear the news. 

His message delivered, the Reverend Mr. 
Doody, with all the impulsive energy which 
was peculiar to him, took a hasty leave, and 
rushed off to catch his train. 

Charles Marston, with the precious rose 
still nodding in his hand, stood thinking for 
awhile in the library, where this strange 
interview had just taken place. 

He was scared and agitated. Here was 
the rose plucked by her own hand so lately. 
He pressed it to his lips. Sent to him, 
Charles Marston, with a message from her 
own lips. He laid it fondly to his heart. 

Yes, here was the rose. But, alas! 
for this pettifogging, vulgar generation, 
where was the key? His ancestor had 
but to lift his arm, take down his battle- 
axe, and ride out at the head of his 
men-at-arms and archers to the siege of 
the northern castle; but here was no work 
for manhood, or emotion. The lady must 
be rescued, alas! by writs and commis- 
sioners ; and her best champion would be 
a competent attorney. Every man is a 
knight-errant in his love; and, like every 
other Quixote, intolerant of the mean and 
sober restraints of a well-regulated world. 
It was hard that this thing was feasible, if 
at all, without immense pummelling and 
slaughter, and that he could not even get 
badly wounded in the process. 

He was glad that his sister, Lady Mar- 
dykes, was out taking a drive with some of 
her guests. It was clear that the more 
secret he could be the better. Lady Mar- 
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dykes had received a note from Lady Ver- 
non on the day of Maud’s expected arrival, 
saying that her daughter was not very well, 
that she required a little rest, and that, with 
the advice of a physician, she would leave 
home for some weeks; perhaps a little 
longer, but that she hoped she would very 
soon be quite herself again. 

A note to a similar effect had reached 
Maximilla Medwyn. Maximilla imme- 
diately wrote to offer her services as a com- 
panion to Maud; but Lady Vernon did not 
seem to want her, so she could not press it. 

Miss Medwyn had left Carsbrook only a 
day or two before. Her absence was un- 
fortunate. It involved loss of time; for she 
was the only person acquainted with those 
“friends of the family,” who might be 
usefully taken into council, and without 
whom Charles Marston could scarcely hope 
a successful issue for his enterprise. 

He left a little note for his sister, Lady 
Mardykes, accounting for his flight. A 
very dear friend of his was in trouble; he 
must go for a few days and try to be of use. 
But he won’t let her off; she must receive 
him again when he returns. 

Leaving this to account for himself, away 
he started for Wybourne, to find Maximilla 
Medwyn at the Hermitage. 

He did find her there that evening. She 
in turn was astounded and terrified. After 
the first eloquent half-hour, she began to 
think more coolly. 

‘** Now I understand, for the first time, a 
singular persecution to which Maud and I 
were exposed during our little tour in 
Wales. We were watched and followed 
everywhere by anill-looking, canting man ; 
his name was Lizard, and I saw him once 
shortly after at Roydon. I’m quite certain 
that man was instructed to follow us, and 
to collect information and make notes of 
everything we, that is to say, Mand, said 
or did which could be perverted into evi- 
dence of insanity.” 

So the old lady indignantly ran on. 

“T can swear, and [ fancy I have had 
as good opportunities of judging as Mr. 
Lizard, that no person was ever of sounder 
or clearer intellect than Maud Vernon, and 
there never was anything the least eccen- 
tric, in either word or act, except what 
was natural to the high and wayward 
spirits of a girl emancipated for a brief 
holiday from the gloom and formality of a 





cold and joyless home. You and I are 
among the very last who saw her, before 


this amazing step was taken, and I think | 


neither you nor I can have the slightest 
difficulty in pronouncing her as sane as our- 
selves. Mind,” she said a little later, “I 


don’t charge Barbara Vernon with acting in | 


this dreadful business contrary to her belief. 
But she is the kind of person who believes 
whatever it pleases her passions should be 
true. She has a kind of conscience, and 
advises with it. 
whatever shape she pleases. I never in my 
life met a person with the same power of 
self-delusion. There is no character more 
dangerous.” 


At first Miss Medwyn recommended im- | 
mediate recourse to Mr. Coke, the family | 


attorney. On second thoughts, however, 


she took a different view. It was quite | 
possible that Mr. Coke’s mind was already | 
charged with perverted evidence, and his | 
adhesion secured for Lady Vernon’s view 
Lady Vernon was artful | 
and able in managing people; and her | 


of the question. 


social influence was potent. 


Ultimately, therefore, for a variety of | 


reasons, she decided on old Richard Dawe 


as the safest person to consult and act | 


But she bullies it into | 








with in this crisis. He was sagacious and | 


taciturn. He knew Barbara Vernon 


thoroughly, and was nota bit afraid of her. | 


He was attached to the family of Vernon ; 
he was a man of inflexible probity, and 
where he took up a cause, he was a thorough 
friend and a persevering. 


Furnished with his address, and a letter | 
from Maximilla Medwyn, Marston set out | 


without losing a moment unnecessarily. 


And early next morning had an interview | 


with Mr. Dawe. 
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